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CHAPTER I. 



" Why will you not go down into the draw- 
iog-room, Helen ?" asked Alice Melrose, 
^' Doctor Faulkland is there, and in general 
you are d^ighted to see him/' 

*' So I am; but you heard James say there 
was a gentleman with hi«pu^ 

'^ Well, and suppose there is ? Are 
you suddenly grown too shy to face a 
stranger ?** 

VOL. I. B 
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** No ; but in all probability this gentleman 
is the new curate." 

^^ And if it should be/' inquired Alice, *^ do 
y^ou dislike him ?" 

** Not more than I dislike all other young 
curates.'* 

" But you have never seen this gen- 
tleman ?** 

« Never." 

** Then you cannot tell what he is like." 

^^ Yes I can I as well as if I had seen him 
a hundred times. I have little doubt that he 
is a disagreeable, awkward creature, with his 
hair brushed down as if it were glued to his 
head, a would-be-Saint-like expression of coun- 
tenance, and bomf intellects, possessing no 

more capacity for conversation, than just suf- 

'.-•■■. 

ficient to enable him to make a few common- 
place remarks about the weather, or the poor- 
laws, or some such tIuII subject. Like the 
vapid people Miss Austin characterizes in 
one of her charming novels, ^ he has nothing 
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to say one day that he has not said the day 
bqfore.' Then most probably he is so shy 
that he does not dare raise his eyes when he 
speaks to a person, but fixes them on the 
floor, or on the ceiling, or looks out of the 
window. Of literature, music, and drawing, 
he knows nothing in the world ; even aU 
his learning consists of the Greek, Latin, 
and Mathematics that were drummed into 
him at College." 

'^ This portrait is not an agreeable one/' 
Qaid Alice laughing. ** But how come you 
to be able to describe him so minutely ?*' 
. *' Because, with a few slight variations, this 
is a portrait of all the young clergymen 1 have 
ever seen." 

'* O I Helen, how can you say so ? when 
there is Mr. Danby, who draws beautifully, 
and Mr. M9rton, who sings delightfully, 
though they are young clergymen. Besides, 

B 3 
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every one allows that Mr. Edwards, whom 
we saw last year, when staying with your 
cousin, is very agreeable, and clever too. 
With regard to oar new curate. Doctor 
Faulkland said last Sunday, that he believed 
him to be a worthy young man, which must 
surely be a recommendation to you.'' 

*' Not at all, I have a particular aversion for 
* worthy young men.'" 
" May I enquire why ?" 
^* Because when people wish to bestow 
commendation where there exists neither dis- 
tinguished virtues, superior mental acquire- 
ments, or brilliant talents, they resort to the 
epithet * worthy.' " 

" By the bye Alice," resumed Helen after 
a short pause, '* I have never heard your opi« 
nion of our new acquaintance. Captain Gordon, 
whom every one likes so well." • 

**I think," replied Alice, *« that he is 
hundsome, lively, and entertaining, but I con- 
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fess I was not so much charmed with him as 
many of the ladies — as you were for in- 
stance." 

^' As I was I How could you tell what I 
thought of him ?" 

^' It did not require to be a conjuror in 
order to discover that ; and he, I am sure, 
saw very plainly that you liked and admired 
him/' 

** How, Alice ?" exclaimed Helen in sur- 
prise. 

'^ tiave you forgotten the county ball, 
where you danced with him the whole even- 
ing, and had neither looks nor smiles for 
any one else ? Then the party at Mrs. 
Musgroves — *' 

'' Oh ! I remember it all perfectly ; but do 
you liot know that all the three Miss Mus- 
groves were dying with love for him, and Lady 
Georgiana Lawson said it was delightful 
to see them all pining with envy, whilst Cap • 
tiun Gordon was devoting himself exclusively 
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to me. I gave him no encouragement. It 
was entirely his own doing.^ 

^' But I' thought I never saw you take 
diore pains to be agreeahle to any one." 

" Well Alice, if a handsome, fashionable 
man like Captain Gordon, is good enough to 
admire and pay me compliments, would you 
have me reply only by sullen and repulsive 
looks, or strike him dumb with frowns and 
displeasure ?" 

" Certainly not," rejoined Alice laughing. 
^' But the flowers at the county ball, I have 
just, alluded to, which he was displaying 
with such triumph to all his acquaintance — " 

*' Could I help his displaying them ?" 

*• Yes ; had you not given them to him, 

<* I did not give him a single flower. 
TV hen he asked me, I told him I would not 
give him one." 

** So you did ; but you afterwards allowed 
him to take as many as he pleased, which I 
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think comes to nearly the same thing. Then 
the verses—*' 

*' Could I prevent his sending me poetry 7* 

" No, bat you are not obliged to send him 
any in return, which yesterday you spoke of 
doing." 

** Mere common civility, Alice, requires a 
note, in answer to a note, and if the note is 
in poetry, it is but polite to reply in poetry. 
I will show you what I composed yesterday 
evening. There is not a single line in it that 
I should mind the whole world seeing, so there- 
fore I should think there can be no harm in 
Bending it." 

" Your reply," said AUce, " is, I grant, 
nothing more than a prettily written poetical 
acknowledgment of some complimentary 
verses, but still, my opinicm as to the impro*- 
priety of sending it remains unaltered. Look 
again at the Captain's note. What is the sen- 
timent coiitaided in the latter part ? That he 
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does not ask or desire more than one line firom 
you, be cares not how rimple, short, and 
comnion-plaee» to tell him 70a received his 
yerseSf and are not displeased with them. If 
you do this, he says he will consider that 
you permit him to love you eternally. Now, 
in this case the simplicity of your answer 
makes no difference. The only method of 
showing that you wish for no more of his let- 
ters is by not writing at all." 

'' I do not agree with you, Alice," said 
Helen. 

*^ It is plain,** said Alice again looking at 
the letter, " that Captain Gordon is trying to 
assume a more serious tone." 

" Well, why should he not?" 

** My dear Helen, I can only answer your 
question by putting one to you. Do you love 
Captain Gordon ?" 

^^ No,'* replied Helen unhesitatingly. '^ I 
do not As to his loving me eternally, he is 
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perfectly welcome to do so if he pleases ; that 

ii his own affair ; I an} not bound to love him 

in return," 

Alice shook her head, 

** Do you, Helen,*' she asked^ " think it 

right for one person to delude another with 

false hopes ?*' 

*' No, to be sure not," said Helen. " It is 

wrong, unpardonably wrong to do so.'' 

** Yet this is what you are doing." 

^' What strong language I You frighten me, 

AUce." 

'* Yet it is not too strong, I think. You 

are allowing this gentleman to imagine that 

you are pleased with his attentions, while at 

the same time you own you do not love him. 

Now, suppose he really loves you, would not 

this be a cruel disappointment ? Should you 

forgive yourself fur causing the unhappiness of 

a man who was sincerely attached to you, by 

raising his hopes only to destroy them ? No ; 

I am sure you would not.'? 

B 5 
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" Alice," said Helen, " you view the matter 
far too seriously. Do you think the lively 
and high-spirited Captain Gordon would ever 
pine with hopeless love ? If you do, you 
greatly mistake his character. Besides, at the 
county ball, there was Mr. Woodlands, who 
Lady Georgiana said was jealous of Captain 
Gordon." 

^* And what then ?" Alice enquired. 

" Why, Lady Georgiana, you know, said it 
was the drollest thing in the world ; and ad- 
vised me by all means to tease him as much as 
possible." 

*' This is certainly a very good reason why 
you should tease him. And you considered 
yourself bound to obey her Ladyship, did 
you?" 

** I never consider myself bound to obey 
any one, unless it suits me to do so," answered 
Helen rather proudly. " Papa often tells me 
I need not." 
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" But if you had a husband/' rej^^ined Alice, 
** you would of connf obey him, T suppose.** 

4 

*' Obey my husband, Alice ! Do you think 
I would ever consent to marry a man who 
would not banish the word obey from his voca- 
bulary, as far as I was concern^ ? Alice, 
what strange ideas you must have of love I 
But speaking of Woodlands, Lady Georgiana 
was surprised I had not found it out myi^elf, 
and, as she observed^ the mixture of pique5 
and would-be nonchalance in his manner, was 
very laughable.*' 

** Poor Woodlands I" said Alice, with a 
sigh, *^ who is all attention and devotion to 
you. You should really be a little more kind 
to him ; he deserves^ — " 

**Well," interrupted Helen, ^' I will be 
kind to him next time, T assure you.'* 

" That is right,'* said Alice, with a warmth 
that made her cheeks glow and her eyes spar- 
kle. ** I do not know a man more really 
amiable and estimable ^rnone^ worthy of beingf 
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loyed5 and more fitted to make a woman happy. 
Instead of slighting him, Helen^ I should have 
expected to see you proud of being the object 
of his affection. Can you really rejoice to see 
mm vexed and annoyed — can you take plea- 
sure in hurting his feelings, or giving him 
painr 

'* Alice5'* cried Helen, ^' do not use such 
terms. I should indeed be unpardonable were 
I capable of doing as you say — surely you 
cannot imagine — " 

She paused, and looked anxiously at Alice. 

'^ I am sure, my dear,*' said Alice, kindly, 
*^ that you have not yet thought seriously on 
the subject, or — ** 

** But did I do anything to hurt his feel- 
ings? If I did, r am sure it was quite unin- 
tentional. I had no idea of his thinking me in 
earnest. I am all impatience to see him again 
and have an opportunity of being kind to him. 
I wiU not tease him any more, nor try to 
make him jealous ; I promise you I will not. 
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But after all^" she added5 after a short pause^ 
*^ after all he deserved to be a little unoom- 
fortable at the party we were talking of, be- 
oause he was unreasonable.^ 

" How so r 

** Why was it not unreasonable to mind my 
dancing with and talking to Captain Gordon 
when you were ready to attend to him? You 
whom he likes quite as welL Surely he ought 
to have been satisfied with one of his ' sisters ' 
as he calls us." 

Alice shook her head. 

'^ I believe he has a great regard and friend- 
ship for me," she answered; '^ but he prefers 
you." 

The ccmversation now reverted to the sub« 
ject of Captain Gordon's letter, and the two 
girls agreed that Helen should ask Colonel 
Leslie's opinion as to the propriety of sending 
her answer, and be guided by his decision; 
for which purpose, Helen having ifirst ascer- 
tained that the visiters were departed, they 
descended to the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER Ii; 



Helen was the only child of Colonel Les- 
lie. She was hondsome, dever, and accom- 
plished. Nature had endowed her with a 
mind and abilities of a superior order, but un- 
fortunately, education^ or rather the absence 
of education, had rendered her self-willed, and 
opinionated. Idolized by her father, Helen 
had from her infancy been allowed to have her 
own way in every thing. In all arguments 
with her father he was sure to end by saying, 
" Well, my love, no doubt you know best, 
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ool J mind you please yourself, and I cannot 
fail of being satisfied." 

It is wonderful that under these ciroom- 
stances, Helen bad not been mure spoiled than 
she actually was. High spirited, generous, 
and incapable of deceit, she was at the same 
time wild, fanciful, and capricious, averse to 
be guided or regulated in her conduct, except by 
the iuipulse of her own feelings. 
- Alice Melrose was the friend and favorite 
companion of Helen. 

Many people were surprised at the strong 
friendship that existed between them, for it 
was scarcely possible to find two girls more 
wholly unlike in character, temper, and dispo- 
tion. 

zUice was all diffidence, gentleness, and 
compliance. She possessed much real feeling, 
good sense, and sound judgment. She was as 
handsome as Helen, though her beauty was of 
a different order, and her temper was such that 
Helen frequently declared she should sooner 
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expect to see the sun alter his course, than 
Alice cross or out of humour. 

Her father had formerly been the incum- 
bent of a small living in Lincolnshire, her kind 
parents had given her as good an education as 
their limited income would allow, and Alice 
lived happj and contented in her retired home, 
without a wish or care beyond pleasing her 
beloved parents, and with little knowledge of 
the world, but what was gained from books. 

Before she attained her sixteenth year, 
Alice had the misfortune to lose both her 
father and mother, within a few months of 
each other. When the first violence of her 
grief subsided, she found, to add to her dis- 
tress, that with the exception of about a hun- 
dred pounds, she was left wholly destitute. 

Half a year after Alice became an orphan. 
Colonel Leslie and his daughter came to pass a 
few days with a family residing in an adjoining 
village. Having heard Alice mentioned in 
terms of conuniseration, Helen enquired her 
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history^ and much affected by it^ resolved on 
seeing her, with the kind motive of assisting 
her if possible. 

^^ Where is she ?'' Helen asked, ^ is she 
still at her father's house ?" 

'^No/' replied her hostess, ^^ she was obliged 
to leave that, soon after her loss, in conse-" 
quence of the arrival of the new vicar and his 
family.'' 

^* Alice is looking out for a situation as 
governess." 

'* That will be a sad change, to a girl 
brought up by kind parents at home," observed 
Colonel Leslie. 

*^ It will indeed. Alice would have engaged 
herself with a lady some weeks ago, but hav- 
ing undertaken the management of the village 
school, during the illness of the school-mis-^ 
tress, she was unwilling to leave her till she 
was quite able to resume her duties. You 
will find Alice at the school, Miss Leslie, if 
you wish to see her«" 
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Helen went to the schooly and found Alice 
teaching between twenty and thirty children, 
with exemplary patience. 

Struck with her interesting appearance, 
Helen, after a long conversation, with many 
tears of sympathy, and expressions of kindness, 
left her, promising to return the next day. 
In this visit she was accompanied by her 
father, who equally pleased with Alice, readily 
^eomplied with Helen's wishes, and joined her 
in intreating the orphan girl to come and live, 
with them. 

*^ My daughter will derive much advantage, 
from^ having you for a constant companion and 
friend,*' said the Colonel, ^* and I shall hence- 
forth consider you as sisters." 

Overcome with this generous offer, which 
was made both by Helen and the Colonel with 
the greatest delicacy and regard to her feel- 
ings, Alice could only weep, and express her 
gratitude by sobs and broken sentences. 

Her only demur was on account of the 
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flchoolmistreseiy as the Leslies were going to 
return almost immediately to their resideiiee 
in the North of England ; hut Helen'* active 
benevolence had foreseen this, and provided a 
young woman competent to take chaise of the 
school as long as was necessary. 

Alice, who had never been out of the flat 
and uninteresting county of Lincolnshire, was 
equally surprised, and charmed with the beau- 
tiful lake and mountain scenery amidst which 
she found herself. 

The society too, was very far superior to 
-anything she had ever met with ; and she be^ 
nefitted besides, by all the masters who attend- 
ed Helen. Helen was then only thirteen years 
old, yet with a mind and understanding be- 
yond her yealn9, and she soon loved Alice with 
all the warmth of her generous and affection- 
ate nature. 

In two or three years the difhr- 
ence of age between them was scarcely per- 
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ceptible, and every daj seemed to strengthen 
their atttachment to each other. 

Alice had sense enough to perceive Helen's 
defects, and having by her uniform gentleness, 
and sweetness of temper gained a very con- 
siderable influence over her, resolved to use it 
to check and correct them, though as she was 
fully aware it could only be by gentle and 
almost imperceptible degrees. She succeeded 
in some measure: she could not prevent 
Helen's growing up a spoiled child, but she 
could often make her less unmanageable and 
self-willed than she otherwise would have 
beeUr^ 

At the period when our story commences, 
Alice had been with the Leslies five years. 
She felt more and more strongly the value of 
Helen's steady and increasing friendship, and 
the good Colonel's constant and generous kind- 
ness. 

When the two girls entered the drawing- 
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room tbey found Colonel Leslie busily engag-^ 
ed in writing letters. 

'' Pray, papa," was Helen's first inquiry, 
«' is Doctor Faulkland better ?** 

'* Yes, my dear," replied her father, '' I am 
happy to say he appeared in much better 
health." 

*' And is he very glad that he is permitted 
to have a curate ?'* 
" No doubt, ray love," was the reply. 
'* But did he say nothing about it ? 
" No — yes — that is I believe so my dear. 
I will answer your questions presently. I 
am in a great hurry to finish these letters." 

'* How long shall you be finishing them« 
papa?" 

*' About a quarter of an hour." 
** Why are you in such a hurry to finish 
them?" 

" Because they are going by the post." 

*^ But it is not near post time, papa." 

'* It only wants ten minutes of five," whis- 
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p^red Alice ; We had better not taUk to Co- 
lonel Leslie. Let ua go into the next room." 

/' That is an excellent idea» indeed Alice; 
my papa never thinks me troublesome, or in 
his way, do you papa ?" 

*< Never I my love/' never I but now do allow 
me to finish my letter, it i?ill be too late, it will 
indeed.'' 

^* Only just tell me who this important epis- 
epistle is for, and I will not talk to you any 
more?" 

** Li another minute I shall be very angry 
with you,'' said Colonel Leslie, continuing his 
writing. 

** That I know you could not be, if you 
tried," rejoined Helen laughing ; and she then 
ran away to the other end of the apartment 
followed by Alice. ^^ I wish papa was not so 
busy," she said in a low voice to her compa- 
nion, ^^ I want him to tell me about dear Doc- 
tor Faulkland, and his worthy curate. You 
will hear, Aiice, how exactly I described him. 
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Ob5 here is bU card — ^ The Rev. Everard 
SelwyDf' quite a roinaDtic name, I declare^ 
Make, haste papa,'' she continued, again ap- 
proaching him, " you will be too late I the poet 
will be gon^e, ahf£ I:Cbmeaad assist you?" 

*^ Ob, no I thank you my dear, pray do not 
trouble yourself,'' said Colonel Leslie, alarmed 
at the idea. 

" I will really help you, papa," said Helen, 
*1 and not tease you any mere. Let me seal 
and put stamps on the letters that are ready, 
whilst you finish the one you are about There, 
nOw they are all done." 

" Thank you Helen," said her father, •*you 
have helped me well." 

Helen then said she would put his, letters 
with one of her own into the post-bag of which 
she kept the key. 

^' Should you not like to know who my 
letter is for, papa ?" she continued, holding it 
ifi her hand so as to cover the address, ** should 
you not like to see it ?" 
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** Very much ; that is if jou wish me to see 
it. I should be much edified, I dare say/* 

** No doubt, papa, more especially as it is 
poetry." 

^' Indeed I my dear. For your friend Sera- 
phina Matilda perhaps." 

^' No it is not. Ah 1 1 see your curiosity is 
excited. I will show you the address.'* 

*^ Captain Gordon T exclaimed the Colonel 
a little surprised. ^' How come you to be writ- 
ing to him, Helen ?" 

Why, papa, because he has written to 
me.^ 

*^ And what did he write about ?" 

** Oh 1 about — about my being very charm- 
ing, and all that sort of thing, papa. Here is his 
letter. *' You were from home at the time itcame, 
or I should have shown it you before. You 
see he says, if I will but send him only one 
word in reply, he will love me for ever. Now, 
papa, is there any harm in this— I mean, in 
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my allowing him to love me for ever ? Alice, 
thinks there is.'* 

^^ Does she ? Alice is generally right in her 
opinions." 

'* Yes, pap|i^. almost always — in fact quite 
always, except this once. Her being right is 
a general rule,* but you know that 'an ex- 
ception proves the rule,' at least so Mr. 
Walker used to tell me every time he gave me 
my lesson in grammar ; therefore Alice's 
being wrong in this one instance, is the ex- 
ception to prove the rule of her being always 
right." 

" Remarkably ingenious indeed," said 
Colonel Leslie, laughing, "but supposing I 
admit that there must be an exception, how 
come you to be so certain that this is the ex- 
ception ?" 
**By my own good sense, papa, to be sure." 
'^ I know you have a great deal my dear, 
but" 

VOL, I. C 
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" But I" interrupted the young lady, **but 1 
how I wish that odious word was banished 
from the English language. Nobody ever 
talks to me five minutes^ without some 
disagreeable but^ or other. Now papa, do for 
mercy's sake come to the point without 
circumlocution. Ask me any question, or 
give me any lecture you think proper, 
only keep to the point. I assure you, 
you ramble from one thing to the other, too 
much; it is a sad way of yours." 

**I will endeavour to behave better my 
dear," replied the Colonel, with due humility. 
'^ Since I have permission to question you, 
allow me to enquire in what manner you have 
answered Captain Gordon's epistle ?" 

" As simply as possible, papa : I will show 
it you." 

"They are very pretty lines, certainly," 
said the Colonel. 

" And have I your leave to send them, 
papa?" 
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" Why, my dear, I do not wish to prevent 
you doing so if you wish it, but at the same 
time'' 

^^ Another but^ papa ! no, this is too much 
Give me your letters and mine, since 



you say you do not wish to prevent my 
sending it, and do not waste my time and 

your own, in making long speeches about no- 
thing. It is quite clear that the only thing 
you have to say is iw^'* 

" That girl, entirely rules me,"* observed 
Colonel Leslie, as Helen ran out of the room 
'* and really I thought I must have given her 
a slight reprimand ; but the enchanting smile 
which accompanied her last unpplite speech, 
completely disarmed me." 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Colonel Leslie, who had become a widower 
fioon after the birth of Helen, was, with the 
exception of this weakness, where his daughter 
was concerned, a sensible man. He had 
served many years in the army with credit and 
distinction ; and had, at last, returned to fix 
his residence amidst the scenes of his boyhood. 
His character was brave and generous ; his 
manners frank and pleasing, and his bearing 
remarkably gentlemanlike. 

Naturally fond of retirement, it was with 
great pleasure that the Colonel found himself. 
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after many years spent in toil, and the active ex- 
citement of busy life^ quietly settled in the 
beautiful village of Wildmere. 

When at the early age of sixteen, he left 
his home, to enter the army, he said to his 
father, when he had wished him good by, 

" Wherever I may roam, or whether my for- 
tune be good or bad, this dear village will always 
be the haven of my hopes and wishes. If by 
strenuous exertions in the service and defence 
of my country, I advance to riches, honor, and 
rank, my ultimate aim, and greatest ambition, 
will be to return to my native place, where 
esteemed, and respected by all, I may enjoy the 
society of a few dear and early friends, follow 
my favourite literary and scientific pursuits ; 
tad have the luxury and satisfaction of sharing 
some of my wealth with the deserving and 
unfortunate. If this be my lot, I shall be 
perfectly satisfied, perfectly happy." 

Colonel Leslie's wishes were realized, even 
more than realized. His company was sought 
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and courted by all the first families in tbe 
county ; he had the pleasure df rescuing many 
worthy and unfortunate fellow creatures from 
want and distress : he found several friends of 
his youth still remaining to welcome him with 
kind and congenial feelings : he had besides, a 
dear and cherished object to whom he might 
leave his fortune, whose affection and com- 
panionship alone, would have been sufficient to 
make life a blessing, even amidst poverty and 
misfortune. Was he perfectly contented and 
happy, as he had anticipated ? Yes, strange, 
and contrary to the usual course of human 
affairs as it may seem; rarely as it happens, that 
the height of youthful ambition, when gained, 
is found to be a recompence for even half the 
labour and anxiety, the care and trouble of 
attaining it ; Colonel Leslie was as happy, if 
not happier than his boyish imagination had 
hoped or expected. 

" Pray, papa," said Helen, as she re-entered 
the room, *^ pray, papa, what sort of man is this 
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new curate ? and what was he brought here 
with BO much ceremony for ?" 

*^ Doctor Faulkland brought him to intro- 
duce him to me, my dear." 

'* Indeed I and pray what sort of person is 
he?" 

'^He appeared melancholy, silent, and 
somewhat reserved." 

** I thought so. How particularly I dislike 
that order of men. I dare say he is one of 
your would-be- saints. He did not laugh once, 
and hardly smiled, did he papa ?" 

** I do not think he did.'' 

*^ Then he did not say more than a very few 
sentences; and they were short? Was not 
this the case?*' 

'' It was." 

^' Well, I am right so far, now tell me some- 
thing more about him." 

*^ Eeally I do not know what to tett you ; 
he was not here long, therefore I had not 
much opportunity of observing him." 
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'* He was here full half an houv^ and there- 
fore you had ample opportunity of observing 
him. Any one with the least penetration oan 
learn another person's whole cliaracter, after 
being in their company half an hour. You 
could tell if you chose^ papa; but it is your 
humour not to be commuuicative just now. 
However shy^ stupid^ or disagreeable people 
are, they must have some peculiarities of man- 
ner or appearance." 

** Well, my dear, I think Mr. Selwyn's man- 
ners and appearance are interesting.'' 

" That, papa^ you only tell me because you 
have nothing else to say. You know he was 
not interesting as well as 1 do." 
. " He is going to read prayers for the first 
time at Wildmere Church next Sunday." 

"Of course, I could have told you that. 
What else should he come for but to help poor 
dear Doctor Faulkland ? I suppose one's 
ears will be tortured with Yorkshire^ or So- 
mersetshire^ or Lancashire dialect, or some 
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other dialect still worse. Now suppose^ Alice, 
by some odd fatality, it should be that red- 
haired young gentleman with his broad Scotch 
accent, who annoyed me so much for three 
Sundays when we were staying in Dorsetshire, 
that I was obliged to take refuge in a bad 
head-ache the remaining Sunday evenings we 
passed there.'' 

^* In that case," remarked Alice laughing, 
*' you would be punished for your head-ache:?, 
by being obliged to hear him both murning and 
afternoon too." 

** The punishment would be sadly dispro- 
portioned to the offence," returned Helen. 
" But I wonder whether it is he?" 
. '^ I can set your mind at ease on that 
point," replied Colonel Leslie, *' for this young 
man has not done duty before, and therefore 
it follows that you have never heard him." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Ok the side of a hill^ amidst some of the most 
romantic and beautiful scenery of Cumberland, 
stood the Church of Wildmere. A clear 
sparkling rivulet, forming many a miniature 
waterfall as it dashed with a rippling murmur 
oter its bed of stones, flowed down the hill, 
and passing close to the sacred edifice, was lost 
to the view in the fertile valley beneath. 
Large loose stones strewed its rocky banks, 
or appeared thrown together in fantastic heaps, 
many of them covered with mosses and lichens, 
whose bright red, green, and yellow colors 
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formed a fine oontrast to the lovely variety of 
grey tints remarkable in the stones and rocks 
of a mountainous country. This stream was 
crossed by a little bridge, which being merely 
composed of a large flat stone placed upon two 
others lying in the bed of the river , harmonised 
well with the surrounding objects. Majestic 
mountains, some near^ some far oS, bounded 
the horizon every where except in one direc- 
tion, in which was seen an extended view of 
the Irish sea» its waters, for it was eight or 
ten miles off, coloured with the softest and 
most tender azure, whilst beyond, in the 
remote distance, might be traced, half enve« 
loped in mist, the shadowy outlines of the 
Scotch hills. 

The church itself was a highly picturesque 
building, as yet untouched and unmarred by 
the hand of modern repair. Masses of luxu-' 
riant ivy covered it in many places, even en- 
circling the dark and almost crumbling tower. 
The small churchyard was enclosed by a rud« 
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fence^ such as is very common in the North of 
Englandj formed of stones compactly piled 
together without mortar or cement of any 
kind. 

Among the tombstones, some were darkened 
with age and half hidden by the long grass, 
while others of a more recent date were neatly 
trimmed and bound with ozlers. Some, sur- 
rounded with high iron railings, adorned with 
costly and elaborate sculpture, and covered with 
pompous inscriptions praising the virtues real 
or fictitious v^ hich they were intended to per- 
petuate, were evidently the graves of the rich, 
but the greater number by their rude shapeless 
carving, and uncouth epitaphs, indicated that 
they had been placed there as the last humble 
tributes of respect and affection paid by the 
rustic inhabitants of the neighbouring ham- 
let, to the memory of their departed friends. 

Behind the church, and under the shade of 
a sombre looking yew tree, was a small moDU<» 
ment of white marble, beautiful in iorm 
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though extremely simple ; and bearing only 
the inscription, 

L. C. aged 19, died November 27. 
with the date of the year previous. 

Some time before the hour of divine service, 
a young man dressed in deep mourning en- 
tered the solitary churchyard of Wildmere. 
His large dark eyes and beautifully 
formed features bore an expression of the 
deepest melancholy ; and the extreme paleness 
of his face was rendered still more striking by 
the intensely black hair which shaded it. 

Ue approached and f^azed on the marble 
tombstone in silence for several moments^ 
while the tears rolled fast down his cheeks; 
then throwing himself on his knees aud restincr 
his head on the stone, he wept for 
some time in an agony of sorrow. Presently, 
slowly rising, his face more pale, and the 
expression of his countenance more sad than 
before, he sat down on the grave* 

**Why," he exclaimed half aloud, ** why 
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was I left| when all I loved on earth was taken 
from me ? Why am I compelled to wander 
alone in this cold, heartless^ desolate world? 
Oh Laura, why were we separated ?'• 

^^ But hush !" he continued^ after pausing a 
few moments. ^* Ought T thus to murmur^ 
thus to complain ? Where are my resolutions 
of patience and fortitude ? Oh God forgive 
me ! Make me more resigned to her loss — to 
the loss of all earthly happiness I Let me 
reflect that a few short years will soon have 
passed away- — and I shall rest beside her," 

He ceased; and leaning against the large 
yew tree, whose dark mournful looking 
branches overshadowed him, remained silent 
and motionless. 

An hour elapsed; the bells of Wildmere 
Church began to ring merrily ; the young and 
sorrowful stranger started at the sounds and 
looked around him as if scarcely conscious of 
his situation. But this was only for a mo* 
ment. He rose> and his countenance gra- 
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dually assamed the expression it had worn 
when he first entered the churchyard ; that of 
a calm, but deep and settled melancholy. 

The stone on which he had been reclining, 
was, as has been before observed, at the back 
of the church. He turned to take one more 
glance at the spot ; then walked towards the 
church door, and after a short pause entered 
the building. 

As he passed aloug the aisle, the place evi- 
dently awakened many bitter recollections, 
but he appeared by a strong and painful effort 
to restrain any expression of his feelings, until 
at last clasping his hands together, he uttered 
a deep sigh. 

A loud exclamation of surprise and alarm 
made him start, and look hastily around, when 
standing by a window at some distance, he 
perceived an old man, who hid his face as if in 
terror, and mattered, . 

" Who would have thought of a ghost at 
this time of the morning?" 
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The young man approached him^ and taking 
one of his hands^ said kindly, 

^^ Do not be afraid of me, mj good old 
friend, I am no ghost, I assure you." 

*' Oh no, I see you are not, now," replied 
the old man, looking up in his companion's 
face. 

" It's not that I'm afraid of ghosts," he 
added, beginning to recover himself, ^^but hear- 
ing some one sigh so heavily, and not seeing a 
soul — what else could I suppose ?" 

" I do not wonder that you were startled," 
returned the stranger, " that pillar prevented 
our seeing one another." 

*' And I did not think to see any one here 
so early," said the old man, " except my 
son Tom who is ringing the bells, with two or 
three more." 

The stranger here cast a mournful glance 
from the window near which he stood, towards 
the churchyard. 

The old man's quick eye remarked this, and 
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in a tone of earnest, yet not impertinent curi-* 
ositj, he continued^ 

*^ May be you've some relation lies in that 
lone place there? Perhaps your father, or 
your mother, or sister, or sweet-heart ? Nay, 
never cover your face," said the old man, in 
softened accents, ^^ it^s far from my wish to 
make you more sad than you are. I'm hear- 
tily sorry whoever it is. Fm sure if I could 
in any way help—*' 

** Thank you," interrupted the young man 
in a low and agitated voice, '* I am certain 
you had no intention of distressing me ; 1 am 
sure you would kindly help me if you could, 
but my grief is too strong, too deep for com- 
fort, or hope — " 

His voice was choked with emotion, and he 
paused abruptly. 

*' Poor boy," said the old man, half aloud 
to himself, wiping a tear from his weather- 
beaten, but still fresh and ruddy cheek* " Poor 
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boji he is very young to have kuown so much 
trouble.** 

** I should imagine, sir," ho continued, 
raising his voice a little, ^^ judging by your 
talk, that you don't come Irom any place 
hereabouts, perhaps from the South, some- 
where." 

His companion bowed assent. 

*^ I never was in London, myself,*' resumed 
the persevering old man, ^^ perhaps you have 
been there." 

Not gaining an answer to this query, he ob- 
served, 

'^ This is an uncommon fine old church, is 
it not ?" 

** I beg your pardon," said the young man 
starting suddenly, ^^ did you speak to me just 
now ?'* 

^^ I was only talking a little about this 
church, sir, and saying it's a fine old place.*' 

'* Yes," said the stranger, looking round at 
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the antique and maasive carving. '^ But> 
oh I" he continued^ as if resuming the tnun of 
meditation that his companion had inter- 
rupted ; '^ how differently did these belli ring 
then!" 

" When did you say, sir ?" rejoined the old 
man quickly. ^^ This is the way we always 
rings before morning service. My son Tom 
is one of the best ringers in the country for 
miles round. Oh I perhaps though, you're 
thinking of a funeral. I forgot that. But it's 
no use to grieve for those that are dead and 
gone. I don't say so because I've never known 
sorrow myself, for I have followed five children 
to the grave. There was a large family of 
them once, poor things, but only two are left 
now : Tom, that I told you about, and another 
lad older than him, who is 'prenticed in Lon- 
don. That's a fine window, sir, is it not? It 
was there long before I can remember, and 
that's more than seventy years. My name is 
Stephen Westbrook. I believe I never heard 
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yours, sir; indeed I never saw you before^ 
BO I don't know how 1 should." 

The old man paused^ as if expecting some 
account of the stranger's family and history^ in 
return for all his information. 

•* I am truly grieved," said the young man, 
making an effort to forget his own thoughts 
sufficiently to enter into the feelings, and 
simple history of his humble companion ; ^^ I 
am truly grieved to hear of your losses, my 
poor friend — ^but recollect that you have still 
some left who are dear to you ^ still some one 
to love and sympathise with you." 

** Ah, yes," said the old man, " true enough 
I have ; and I bless God for it. Without my 
good wife, who has been the partner of all 
my cares and all my pleasures for iifty years 
come next Michaelmas, and my two dear boys 
that any one might be proud to have for sons, 
I should be wretched indeed. I fear, sir, 
you've no great stock of relations left now ?" 

^* No," sighed the young man, turning away 
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hiB face to hide the tears that would bunt forth 
again. " No — ^my happiness, my peace of 
mind, my brightest hopes, all — all lie buried 
there 1'' 

He pointed to the tomb-stone as he spoke. 

'^ It is not merely that she is dead," he con- 
tinued, but without addressing himself to the 
old man. ^* No, dearly as I loved her, had I 
nothing to lament but her death, I should be 
comparatively happy. It is the recollection — 
the dreadful recollection of the circumstances 
that attended — ^that caused it. I cannot think 
of them, I cannot bear the thought, and still 
that scene — ^that hour of horror is always 
before me ; never, never can I banish the re- 
membrance from my mind. It haunts, it tor^ 
tures me. Yet she was innocent. She was the 
victim of the blackest, the most heartless vil- 
lany. Oh, could my life have saved hers! 
But no — it was otherwise decreed. I must 
submit — I must be resigned. I will strive to 
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conquer my feelings— I will be calm — ^I will 
be " 

The words died on bis lips. Exhausted and 
overpowered by the violence of his emotion^ 
he staggered and fell to the ground insensible. 

The old man in great alarm called to his 
son, and desired him to fetch some water from 
the rivulet. 

The boy obeyed ; and they sprinkled the 
pale face, and bathed the temples of the un* 
happy young man for some time without pro- 
ducing any symptoms of returning sensibility. 

** Father," said the boy, a fine stout, rosy 
lad of sixteen, ^^ do you know who this is ? 
because I can tell you. It's our new clergy- 
man." 

" Is it ?" said the old man. " Why how 
came you to know that, Tom ?" 

'' Have you been frightening him to death 
with some of your strange stories of ghosts and 
churchyards, father ?" said Tom, without heed- 
ing his last query. 
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** No, boy, nby" andWered the old man in a 
trembling void6. '^ I did but ask him about 
his troubles, and his sorrows; for it seems 
there's some one he loVed very dearly buried 
there, under that marble todab — and it seemed 
to drive him quite distracted, as it were, till 
at last he fell down and fainted away as you 
see. What is the matter with him, boy? 
Can you tell why he does Hot get better?" 

'^ It was not my fault — God knows it was not 
my fault," added the old man, with increas- 
ing agitation. 

** No, father," said his son, ** I am sure it 
was not, — so don't go and make yourself un- 
happy about it. He'll soon be better. You 
stop hei^e, and Vll run and fetch mother." 

" Stay— stay," said the old man. '^ He's 
coming to himself. See, he opens his eyes." 

"Ohl yes, he's getting well again now," 
shouted the boy, clapping his hands with de- 
light. 
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*^ Hush, Tom, hush/' said his father, ^* be 
quiet for a minote, can't you?" 

*• Where am I?" murmured the young m«in 
faintly, as he raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked with surprise at his two attendants. 

** Where are you, sir?" said Tom, eagerly. 
" Why, you're here quite safe ; with me and 
my father. My father is sexton, and parish 
clerk, and head of our choir of singers; and 
I am the boy you stopped yesterday, when I 
was just going to fight that great swaggering 
fellow, Isaac Martin, for laughing at me be- 
cause I stayed away from football to sit along 
with little Betty Simpson, who is ill. IVe not 
forgotten it. I'm thankful you did stop me, 
sir, for I was in a passion then, and should 
have been sorry for it when I got cool. Don't 
you recollect, sir?'* 

** Yes," said the young man, slowly rising, 
" I recollect all —all now." 
'* Thank you," he continued, looking kindly 
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at ' them, *^ thank you both. I am quite well 
again now — quite calm." 

^' Then," said the old man, ^^ I think majbe 
we had better leave you by yourself for a 
little while ; so good bye, and God bless you, 



sir. 



The youDg clergyman looked after the old 
man as he walked slowly away, followed by 
Tom. 

He tried to say " Thank you" agaiu, but he 
was touched by their sincere though homely 
kindness, and his heart was too full to utter a 
word. 



roh, h 
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CHAPTER V. 



Among tbe various groups which niight be 
seen wending their way towards Wildmere 
churchy was one consisting of Helen Leslie, 
her father, and Alice Melrose. They were 
presently joined by Mr. Woodlands, the squire 
of the parish. 

He was a young man of about five and 
twenty^ who had come into possession of a 
fine fortune and large estate, on the death 
of his father, about four years ago. His high 
and honourable principles, his benevolence and 
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liberality, made him generally respected and 
beloved He had been at college^ where he 
bad acquitted himself with considerable credit, 
although without either very shining talents 
or great abilities ; he was a good classical 
scholar, and fond of literature and the fine 
arts, although he neither sung, drew, nor 
wrote poetry. He was amiable, sensible, and 
kiad-hearted ; handsome in person, with dark 
blue eyes, finely formed features, and curling, 
chesnut hair ; his manners were gentlemanly, 
his mind cultivated and well informed, and his 
temper excellent. Mr. Woodlands spared 
neither pains nor trouble to improve his estate 
and the condition of his tenants. He was, 
besides, a magistrate, and chairman of the 
Camerton Board of Guardians, so that he 
had always abundance of occupations and 
pursuits. 

Mr. Woodlands' mother was still living ; 
he was much attached to her, con- 
D 3 
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suited her on every occasion, and paid great 
deference to her opinion and advice. 

She possessed a strong mind, and much 
shrewdness and good sense. She was chari- 
table, and what is a far greater merit, she was 
judicious and unostentatious in her charity. 
In illness or distress her poor neighbours 
knew that from her they would meet with 
kindness, sympathy, and assistance. While 
she encouraged the deserving and industrious, 
she labored to reclaim or improve the idle 
and vicious. Hers was not that senseless, 
indiscriminate charity which consists merely 
in giving away large quantities of clothing, 
coals, and broth. She was not like some 
charitable ladies, who go in their carriages to 
visit half a dozen poor people every day, be- 
fore making morning calls, and having given 
a tract to one, a prayer-book to another, and 
a grave lecture to a third, think they have 
done wonders, and talk for the rest of the 
day about the time they spend, and the trouble 
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they take in visiting, the poor, and tell every 
one they converse with, how sullen and un- 
grateful the poor always are. Mrs. Wood- 
landsy heedless of the repulses, discourage- 
ment, and thanklessness she frequently met 
with, was unremitting in her endeavours to 
ascertain the wants of each individual. She 
read to them, talked to them, entered into 
their affairs, listened to their complaints, gave 
advice with kindness, and reproved with pa- 
tience and gentleness. She was not surprised 
that she could not perform woAders, or that 
the p6or were often ungrateful ; but she re- 
joiced to see that her labors were attended 
with success in many instances, and that the 
general condition of the cottagers in her im- 
mediate neighbourhood was ameliorated. 

Some months before the period when Mr. 
Woodlands is first introduced to the reader, 
as he was sitting one morning at breakfast 
:with his mother, the following conversation 
took place :-t 
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*• Arthur," said Mrs. Woodlands, " did 
yon see Colonel Leslie, when you called 
yesterday ?** 

« I did" 

« And his daughter ?' 

** No ; she and Alice were out walking." 

** Alice is a charming girl," observed Mrs 
Woodlands. 

" Very,** replied her son, and so is He- 
len." 

" They are both very pretty certwnly ; which 
do you think the prettiest ?^ 

** Why," said Woodlands, ** Alice's soft 
blue eyes are very beautiful, and her smile is 
sweetness itself ; her voice, too, is like the 
gentle murmur of a clear rivulet, or the 
wind whispering among summer flowers." 

^* You are growing poetical," said his mo- 
ther, interrupting him laughingly. 

^' It must be owing to the charms of my 
subject then. I was going to have said that 
I think Helen quite as handsome." 
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** Perhaps ehe is, but to me there is an in* 
describable sweetness about Alice's face which 
Helen's does not possess.'' 

^ But Alice has not the life, the vivacity 
that sparkles in Helen's eyes, illuminates her 
whole countenance, and gives a peculiar fasci- 
nation to her slightest look or word. The 
last time I watched her bounding along th« 
sunnj meadow, I thought she looked like a 
sunbeam herself; her lap was full of roses, 
but her cheek glowed with a more brilliant 
crimson than the flowers. Then her hair, of 
the deepest and richest brown, yet with a 
bright golden tinge beaming among the darker 
shades of its silken ringlets* When she dances 
you might fancy her a being from fairy-land^ 
so graceful is her figure, so light and airy 
her steps ; when she laughs I defy melan- 
choly itself to behold her unmoved, and when 
she sings — ^but stay, you will again accuse 
me of being, or rather of trying to be poetical, 
if I do not take care, though I must 
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gay, that if anything in this world could make 
a man poetical, it U Helen Letlie.** 

Mrs. Woodlands smiled at this panegyric, 
and the enthusiasm with which it was pro- 
nounced. 

^' Yet I should have imagined," she said, 
after a short pause, ^^ that Alice was more 
suited to your taste. She is nearer your own 
age ; Helen is only eighteen." 

^' But she is not less accomplished than Alice^ 
and quite as sensible." 

'* I should rather doubt thfit. Remember, 
Arthur, that something more is requisite to 
make a young lady a desirable companion for 
life, than merely looking like roses, and daz- 
zling like sunbeams, singing like a lark, and 
laughing so as to frighten melancholy." 

Another pause ensued, which Woodlands 
broke by replying — 

^^I am then to infer from what you say, 
that is impossible for a woman as lovely and 
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accomplished as Helen Leslie to make a good 
wife^" 

'* That is not a just iDference, Arthur. If 
you will take the trouble of recollecting, I 
only said that somethiug more was requisite." 

'^ Aud what virtue, what merits what good 
quality is there, that Helen does not possess?*' 

'* Tell me those that she does possess ; I 
shall then be better able to answer your 
questions." 

<< Why is she not the most sweet-tempered, 
amiable, tender-hearted girl in the world ? Is 
she not generous, benerolent, frank, candid, 
and" 

''Gently, gently, my dear Arthur. In 
the first place, how do you know she is 
sweet-tempered ?" 

'^ Can you, after having seen her face, ask 
that question ?" 

'* Yes, indeed ; extraordinary as you may 
think it ; I can." 

D 5 
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** Then I cannot answer it." 

•* Well, I will put another. Can you deny 
that Helen has always been a spoilt child ?" 

** Perhaps she has." 

^*Has she not been accustomed from her 
infancy, to have her own way — ^to act exactly 
as she pleases in everything ?'' 

** I believe she may — ^but her will and way 
is always to do what is right, therefore" 

'^ Stop a moment, I have not quite done my 
catechism. Have you never seen her impa- 
tient at very slight restraint and contradiction, 
or even advice, if offered when it was not 
her pleasure to listen to it ?" 

" I must own I have, but" 

*^ Stay a little, my queries are not yet 
ended. Yon have observed this impatience^ 
even when the advice has been much needed, 
and when it was offered in the kindest and 
most gentle manner?" 

*^ Now and then, this may have been the 
case, still"' 
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^* 1 \vill only try joar patience with one 
question more : is it not Uie common effect uf 
advice or contradiction, to make her still more 
resolute in doing the thing she is wished and 
advised not to do ?" 

" Why — ^yes — sometimes,*' replied Wood- 
lands, reluctantly ; ** but really, mother, you 
must now listen patiently, and without in- 
terrupting me, whilst I refute the charges you 
have brought so unmercifully against poor 
Helen." 

** You.have admitted the justice of them all, 
Arthur, and therefore cannot refute them." 

** Well then, let me plead certain facts that 
cannot be disputed, and suggest certain argu- 
ments which you seem to have forgotten, and 
which if I mistake not, excuse, nay more than 
excuse her." 

Mrs. Woodlands assumed an attitude of pro- 
found attention, and he continued — 

'* I must first state my belief, that the na- 
tural good sense Helen Leslie is fortunate 
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enough to possess, would be certain to prerent 
her impatience or playful obstinacy from being 
80 great as to be productive of bad conr 
sequences; therefore these little seeming 
defects, are not in reality defects at alL Then 
she looks so bewitchingly lovely when she is 
resisting, and disputing, and arguing; her 
very petulance is so charming, the candour 
with which she acknowledges her error, if 
error it may be called, is so enchanting, that 
the only effect it has, is to make one love her 
better. In fact, she is in this respect, like 
Cleopatra, whom Anthony says everything 
becomes : — * to chide, to laugh, to weep/'* 

** Still," said his mother, ** I must observe, 
that however striking a young lady's sense 
may be for her years, that sense cannot supply 
in all instances, the place of experience and 
knowledge ; cannot enable her to act entirely 
for herself: in many cases she must stand in 
need of advice from older and wiser people." 
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*^I grant this, in general, but not in the 
present instance." 

" Well,*' said Mrs, Woodlands, ** as we diflPer 
here, wo must leave it for time to decide which 
of us is right. You have ample oppor- 
tunity for studying Helen's character, for you 
are a constant and welcome visiter at Wild- 
mere Hall, and are treated like a son or 
younger brother, by our good and valued 
friend, the ColoneL^' 

Mrs. Woodlands was disappointed to find 
that her son preferred Helen to her favourite 
Alice, who, she had long cherished a secret 
hope, would be the future wife of her Arthur; 
but she 'wisely forbore to say more at present, 
either concerning the merits of the one, or 
the defects of the other. 

*'Do you recollect, Arthur." she resumed, 
'^'a conversation we had half a year ago? 
when you told me that you liked both for their 
different merits, and did not in the least pre- 
fer one to the other?" 
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*' So I thought at that time, but since 
then" 

^' Something has occurred, I suppose, to make 
an alteration in your feelings: Helen most 
probably has shown herself more agreeable, or 
given you reason to think that she likes you 
better than Alice does." 

**Not exactly that — but something has 
certainly occurred to — to — I will tell you, I 
mean I will explain. Before the county ball, 
which you know, took place about a month ago, I 
considered them both as sisters, and loved 
them as a brother." 

^* And what happened at the county ball ?" 

"Why, Captain Gordon was there, whom 
all the ladies consider very handsome and 
delightful, although I think him the most vain, 
conceited, disagreeable puppy in the world. 
What the ladies can see charming in him, I 
cannot imagine ; though I suppose, it is his 
moustaches and his huge bbck whiskers." 
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'* Very probablj/' said his mother, with a 
8mile. 

^ Well, this Captain Gordon was heard 
many times to say, that he had never in his 
life seen a girl half so beautiful as Miss Leslie; 
he paid her the most marked attention, 
danced with her most of the evening, and in 
fact, hardly seemed to have eyes, ears, or per- 
ceptions for any one besides her. The worst 
of it is, that Helen appeared pleased with him ; 
her steps seemed more lights her voice more 
musical, her smile more enchanting even than 
usual, when he was near. Once, and only 
once, could I obtain possession of her hand for 
a quadrille. We danced vis-^-vis to the Cap- 
tain and another lady. Would you believe it, 
he kept talking to her and flirting with her the 
whole time ; so that she appeared to forget me 
as entirely as if she had been dancing with an 
automaton: she did not even hear when I 
spoke to her. Oh I the pain that it gave me 
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to see her lavish her smiles on another, is 
indescribable I" 

** Did you dance with Alice ?** asked Mrs. 
Woodlands. 

'^ Not much ; Alice does not like dancing as 
well as Helen; she prefers sitting still part of 
the evening — Besides I was too — too—" 

^* Jealous do you mean ?" 

^' No, not at all. She was as kind as ever ; in 
fact still more so ; for seeing me look dull, I 
suppose, she enquired several times kindly and 
with evident appearance of interest whether 
I was ill. Once I even thought by her looks 
that she perceived the cause of my dulness, 
and pitied me." 

** Well you have given a highly satisfactory 
and sensible reason for your preference,*' said 
his mother smiling good-naturedly. *^ Helen 
slights you, and you like her better than be- 
fore; Alice is more kind to you than usual, 
and you like her less." 

'* No ; I am not so unjust as that ; I do not 
like Alice less ; yet I confess, this ball has 
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made me aware that while I have for Alice the 
strongest seDtimentsoffriendshipi regard and es- 
teem, I entertain for Helen, a far deeper and 
more tender feeling —love. Could I but be sure 
that my mother would approve my choice, no- 
thing would make me more happy than the 
hope of her one day becoming my wife." 

*^ My dear Arthur," said Mrs. Woodlands, 
in an earnest and affectionate manner, '' I could 
not fail to approve of any step that I thought 
would conduce to your happiness. This is the 
only motive that influences, or ever can in- 
fluence me, in my counsel or advice, upon a 
point where you must be the best judge. 
Your own good sense, will, I am sure, teach 
you how necessary it is to domestic happiness 
that each party should be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the temper and character of the other, 
and that there should be a similarity of taste, 
feelings, and opinions. But how has Helen 
behaved to you since the ball. 
'■ " Very unkindly indeed,' ' said Woodlands, 
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looking grave^ ** I cannot tell the reason, but 
ever since then, it has seemed to give her the 
greatest pleasure possible to plague me. If 
I meet her in her walks, she runs away, or 
pretends to be going home in a great hurry. 
Then at Mrs. Musgrove's party there was 
Captain Grordon again, and again she danced 
with him till he went. At first I rejoiced that 
he was obliged to go early, but before I could 
ask her to dance, I saw that she was engaged 
to that stupid Mr. Long, whom she has told 
me a hundred times she cannot bear. The 
next quadrille, who do you think she chose for 
a partner ?'* 

" You should do Helen justice, Arthur, per- 
haps it was not her choice. She might not 
have been able to refuse this gentleman, who- 
ever he was, if he asked her to dance with 
him.'' 

^'But this was Master Musgrove, a little 
boy of ten years old, whom she brought out 
of a comer where he was sitting sucking his 
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thumb. I know perfeotly well that she saw 
me coming towards her, to ask her to dance, 
I could tell it all by the expression of her 
countenance; and directly she ran up to the 
child, and half led, half-dragged him into the 
circle of dancers. But this was not the worst. 
Mrs. Musgrove, seeing me standing nnoccu* 
pied, led me up to Helen, before I was aware 
what she was going to do, and said to her, 
^ Allow, me Miss Leslie, to present jou with 
a better partner than my little Bobert,' I 
could not in politeness draw back, or I would 
gladly have done sa" 

^* And what did Helen say, or do, upon the 
occasion ?'' inquired Mrs. Woodlands. 

*' She pleaded with great earnestness that the 
poor little fellow had been dying to dance 
the whole evening ; that she would not disap- 
point him for the world, not even if Prince 
Albert came to ask her to dance with him; 
while all this time the poor little wretch, who 
is so shy that being looked at makes him mi- 
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serable, was whimpering, and trying to escape 
the detested dance. You may imagine I did 
not allow the point to be long contested, hut 
interrupting Mrs. Mosgrove, begged her to 
say no more ; bowed formally to Helen, and 
^retired to a seat that was near." 

*' Was not Helen piqued in her turn ?" • 

*' Not in the slightest degree, on the con- 
trary she turned round, and with her sweet 
naive smile thanked me for my politeness in 
offering myself, said that she was sorry I had 
no partner, but that she hoped she should see 
me dancing the next polka. 

*' * Will you refuse me the next polka?' said 
I, half conquering my feelings of displeasure, 
^ that is supposing I ask you ?' 

*' ' Refuse you the next polka ?' said she, ' I 
fear I should be obliged, and any of the three 
dances following, supposing you asked me, as 
I am engaged for them all.' 

" I felt my cheeks glow with indignation at 
this treatment; and still more for fear she 
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should think that I was annoyed. I could not 
say anything else, for the music at that mo« 
ment struck up : I left my seat, and went to 
the farthest end of tlie room. There I found 
Alice. ' No one was near her, she was sitting 
by herself on a bench. I sat down beside her, 
and asked in a nonchalant manner if she could 
tell me whether I had been so unlucky as to 
offend Miss Leslie, for she h^d appeared very 
glad to seize an excuse for not dancing with 
me. 

'* Alice was^ I am sure, sensible of her beha« 
viour ; in fact she appeared painfully conscious 
of it, for she blushed deeply, cast down her 
eyes, and did not answer. By way of showing 
how little I concerned myself about Helen, I 
quitted the subject before she could reply, and 
observed with a look and voice of animated 
admiration, ' What a lovely girl Miss Ophelia 
Moonby is I How charmingly she dances I' 

*^ But poor Alice was too much occupied in 
thinking of what I had told her about Heler 
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to attend to me ; she blushed still more deeply; 
and vexed with myself for having mentioned 
Helen's behaviour, I endeavoured to engage 
her in discourse upon other topics, but she 
was distrait and thoughtful ; so after a few in- 
e£Pectual attempts on both sides to support a 
conversation, we gave it up by mutual consent, 
and remained, each of us I believe absorbed 
in our own meditations, till the officious Mrs, 
Miusgrove came and persecuted us to dance 
again." 

. *** Mr. Woodlands now pray do oblige me by 
getting a partner directly.' 

** I rose from my seat very slowly, with an 
air of extreme fatigue and reluctance, and 
asked Alice if she would allow me to have 
the supreme felicity of dancing with her. 

** She replied that she was tired, and would 
rather sit still this time. * If I were not tired,' 
she added with a smile, as soon as Mrs. Mus- 
grove was out of hearing, Mt would be barbarity 
to compel you to dance.' ^ I thank you sincerely 
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for your kind coneideration/ said I, as I re- 
seated myself. ' How much more agreeable it 
would be, if people were permitted to dance or 
not as they pleased. No sooner does a poor 
man sit down, than he is tormented to death 
till he stands up again. It is making a toil of 
a pleasure. But, Alice, is dancing a pleasure ? 
I asked. 

*' * That, I think,' replied Alice, * depends 
entirely on the state of our feelings and spirits. 
If our minds are not in unison with a scene of 
mirth and gaiety, dancing instead of a plea- 
sure, becomes a most irksome task. It makes 
a great difference too, whether a partner is 
agreeable or not.' 

" * I do not agree with you there,' inter- 
rupted I, ^ because, for instance, I had rather 
dance with you than with any one else in the 
room, and yet I had much rather not dance at 
all' 

'•Ohl Arthur!" said Mrs. Woodlands, 
^' where was your sincerity at that moment ? 
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** Indeed, mother, I was perfectly sincere. 
I would not have danced with Helen after 
what had passed, on any account. I was too 
much displeased with her; and I like Alice 
far better than any other girl of my acquain"" 
tance." 

^' Did you see any more of Helen that 
evening?" 

" No, I did not. Just at this period of 
my conversation with Alice, that tormenting 
creature, Mrs. Musgrove, came up to me again, 
leading my peculiar aversion, Miss Ophelia 
Moonby, with her tail, thin, thread-paper 
figure, and hair hanging clown in two lank 
ringlets on each side of her face, whom she 
presented to me as a partner for the next qua- 
driUe." 

** I fear,' said Mrs. Woodlands, " judging 
from the frame of mind you were in. Miss 
Ophelia had not a lively partner." 

" Oh, I assure you I did my very best to 
be lively and agreeable too; for I resolved 
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since I most 8n£Per, to suffer with a good' grace. 
When the quadrille was over, I thanked Miss 
Ophelia for the honor of her hand, thanked 
Heaven mj penance was over, bid Mrs. Mus- 
grove good-night, and departed. Helen was 
just going to waltz with Gordon. Though 
she was quite at the other end of the 
room, 1 could see she remarked my exit, for as 
there happened to be a crowd round the door 
I could not immediately make my way out. I 
perceived that she was looking at me, aud fan- 
cied she was trying to catch my eye, but I 
took good care she should not, for I studiously 
avoided turning my head that way." 
" And yet you saw how she looked ?" 
'* To be sure I did. Cannot one see with a 
single glance the expression of a face one 
loves, withput either turning, or appearing to 
look?" 

** I hope,'' said Mrs. Woodlands, after a 
short pause, ** that Miss Leslie is not a co- 
quette.** 

VOL I. B 
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*' Oh, no, no, no I" exclaimed Woodlands, 
*' most assuredly not I Had yott watched her 
as often as I have, had you remarked her art- 
iessness, her almost childlike simplicity, you 
would be as sure of this as I am. She is teas- 
ing sometimes, certainly, but it is only through 
playfulness. Her disposition is in reality all 
kindness and amiability. Do you not recol- 
lect the day last summer, when I cut my hand 
in procuring her a branch from a rose tree 
that she wished to draw." 

" I do. If I remember right it was the 
very day T found you in the pretty arbour 
which you helped to construct, sitting between 
the two girls, who were making garlands and 
wreaths of flowers, with two roses in your 
hand, one damask, the other of the softest and 
most delicate pink, boasting that you had at 
last succeeded in matching quite accurately 
the beautiful hues on each of your fair com- 
panion's (dheeks.'* 

" Perhaps it might be,*' said Woodlands. 
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^' I cannot tell, neither do I think it signifies 
whether it was that day or another day* I was 
thinkinflr of poor Helen's sorrow at my severe 
cut ; the color left her cheeks, she shuddered, 
and burst into tears.^' 

'^ Whilst Alice, less feeling, and compassion- 
ate, merely bound up the wound quickly and 
skilfully, without either weeping, sbudderingi 
or turning pale. What a pity it was she did 
not do as Helen did I It would have shown 
much more feeling, and your hand bleeding 
violently for a quarter of an hour or so, whilst 
you searched for other assistance, could not 
have been of the least consequence.'* 

** Now, mother, you are ironical ; but you 
should remember what a dreadful cut it was, 
Mr. Lancer said Alice had showed extraordi- 
nary presence of mind in tying it up as she 
did. You cannot expect * extraordinary pre- 
settee of mind* in every woman. Besides 
Alice is several years older. When Helen 
is as old, she will be quite as sensible.'' 
B 3 
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" I Wish she may, my dear Arthur ; bat 
when young ladles are left as much to their 
own guidance and discretion as Helen Leslie is 
there is great reason to dread the results. 
Beautiful as Helen is, good, amiable, and sen- 
sible as she may be in many respects, it will 
not surprise me if she is some time or other 
the cause of unhappiness either to herself or 
to those connected with her." 

Two months passed, and Helen seemed still 
to delight in teasing Woodlands whenever he 
saw her, which was not so often as usual, as he 
happened to be much occupied by business of 
different kinds, and the Leslies were from home 
several weeks. 

Woodlands ascertained with considerable 
dissatisfaction that Captain Gordon had called 
at Wildmere Hall more than once. 

** This will not do," he said to his mother, 
" I shall have that fellow entirely take my 
place. Helen does not know that I love her, 
it is time she should. I will declare my affec- 
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tion, and if she gives me no encouragement, 
why — I will think, that is I will endeavor to 
think no more about her. She shall find that 
I can even bear to hear that she does not care 
for me, without hanging or drowning myself, 
or setting ofTfor Australia, or China, or Africai 
or India, or any other distant quarter of the 
globe in a fit of desperation.'* 

He accordingly resolved to watch an oppor- 
tunity of speaking seriously to Helen, but had 
not yet found one, when, as related in the open- 
ing of this chapter, he joined her and the rest of 
the party on their way to church. 
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CHAPTER YI 



** Look, Alice, here is Mr. Woodlands com- 
iDg," said Helen, as she approached them. ^' I 
will be verj kind to him, I will indeed, and 
not tease him at all. You shall see how well I 
can behave.'* 

'* Good morning," said Woodlands, ^' I am 
glad to have overtaken you. We are fortu- 
nate in having such a fine day. I thought an 
hour ago it was going to rain." 

'^ Yes/' said Colonel Leslie^ '^ and I sup« 
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pose muoh rain would do you great harm, just 
at present, as you have out all your hay." 

** It would ruin it entirely,*' said Wood- 
lands. '* A little rain to. day would not much 
matter, but I hope it will be fair next week.** 

^* I had rather it was fair to-day than next 
week/ said Helen ; ^* I detest wet Sundays 
more than any other wet days. But I forgot 
your hay. I do not mean this either. I hope 
you will hare fine weather just when you 
wish for it*' 

*' Thank you," said Woodlands, won- 
dering what could hare made her so much 
more polite than usual; ^^ I am most grate- 
ful for your good wishes. Pray, Alice," 
he continued, turning towards her, *^ have you 
been making any more sketches lately?" 

" I think," replied Alice, « that I have 
only made one since you U^ saw my collec- 
tion." 

^* I hope you will allow me to see it next 
time 1^x01?" 
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^^ I should be very happy^ but It is Dot 
quite — ^in ft fit state— that is to say, it is not 
worth showing you.'* 

** Oh 1 Mr. Woodlands," said Helen, "Alice 
is very kind and forbearing not to tell of me, 
but I will tell of myself. She had just 
finished a beautiful sketch, much prettier than 
any of her former ones, when one unlucky 
day I saw it lying on a table. I had just re- 
turned from a walk, during which a pic- 
turesque old woman, in a red cloak, had struck 
my fancy. She was fresh in my recollection ; 
Alice's sketch appeared to want nothing but 
a figure. Pencils, brushes, and colors lay 
around me in abundance. Some evil genius 
urged me on. I put in the old woman, as I 
then thought very nicely.*' 

** And so you did," said Alice, " only she 
was a little too talL" 

*' A great deal too tall. I had drawn her 
quite a giantess. However, Alice, instead of 
being very angry, as I should Jiave been, 
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only pointed out the defect gently, and asked 
me if I could, without much trouble, make 
mj woman a head and shoulders shorter, thf^t 
she might have some chance of getting into 
her cottage, which she could at present step 
over without any difficulty. Wondering how 
I could have been so stupid, I was as eager to 
wash her out as I had been a few minutes 
before to put her in. Alas I in doing so I 
imfortunately rubbed a hole through the paper, 
and this is the reason why Alice cannot show 
you, or any one else, the drawing." 

^' It was, indeed, a sad affair," observed 
Woodlands. 

" Oh I it is of no very great consequence,'* 
said Alice, smiling. *' It will be the means of 
making me do the sketch again, and I hope 
better. Poor Helen was much more unhappy 
about it than necessary, or than I was, for she 
cried the whole afternoon." 

The whole party continued conversing some 
time longer, on general subjects, till they 
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came to a hilly part of the road, when 
Woodlands offered Helen his arm, which, con- 
trary to his expectation, she accepted. 

^^ Thank you/' paid Woodlands, with an 
arch smile. 

"For \ihat?" asked Helen in some sur- 
prise. 

<< For your kindness and condescension, in 
taking my arm, instead of desiring me not 
to be officious, or telling me you had fifty 
times rather walk by yourself, or running 
away from me without stopping till you were 
quite out of breath. Oh Helen, there was a 
time when you would not have used me as 
cruelly as you have of late.'* 

" Do you call me cruel ?** exclaimed Helen, 
" because if you do — ^good bye." 

" No, stay," said Woodlands, " you are 
kindness, gentleness, goodness itself." 

" Flattery is worse still, Mr. Woodlands," 
said Helen, '* I will not walk with you unless 
I chose — let me go" 
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''Koi"* Bflid WoodUndsy laying hold of her 
hand, and endeavouring to detain her arm 
within his ; *^ heait me first : I have long wished 
to speak seriously to you"* 

''To. speak seriously to me, Mh Woodlands! 
Bat suppose I am not in a humour to be spoken 
to seriously?*' 

" Then of course I must wait till another 
time." 

^( Well," €taid Helen, somewhat softened by 
his submission, " let us hear thia •serious matter, 
though I have not the remotest idea what it 
can be. I think I may as well call to papa 
and Alice^ that they may hear it also ; or if we 
walk quickly, we shall orertake them in a 
minute." 

^* No, Helen, I would rather speak to you 
by yourself." 

*' But I would rather not hefir anything so 
formidable and serious by myself. — I will call 
Alice at any rale.** 



'•'^■••- ■•*».- - — ■— ■ — j^ i««v 
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" No — stay — I pray you. What I am goiii^ 
to say, is not at all formidable." 

*' Then why did you tell me it was ? and 
make such solemn prefaces and preliminary 
speeches ; and why do you look so grave and 
odd ? Beally, Mr. Woodlands, you are enough 
to tire twenty Jobs, and I have not the 
patience of one !" 

** I am sure you have not," said Woodlande, 
laughing in spite of himself. ^^ But will you, 
my dear Helen" 

" Helen I Mr. Woodlands ! Have you 
really the assurance to call me Helen ? Do 
you ^ot remember that I desired you never 
to do so, a long time since?" 

" Three months since, exactly. The cir- 
cumstance is marked in my mind. It was the 
day after the county ball.*' 

He fixed his eyes on Helen as he spoke. 

*' Was it indeed ? You have a remarkably 
good memory," she replied with a smile. 
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''Too goody sometimes/' said Woodlands, 
sighing. 

«' How BO, Mr. Woodlands ?" 

'^ Because it makes me recollect things that 
I should be glad to forget. For example, 
when a person I loye very dearly is unkind to 
me. 

'' And has such a misfortune occurred to you 
lately ?" 

^' As lately as the last county ball ; when 1 
saw one who had hitherto been kind to me, 
neglect me for a stranger." 

*' I presume I am the person you mean ?" 
. "You are.'' 

*' Then you love me very dearly, do you '" 

" I do indeed." 

" Well," said Helen, musingly, " I thought 
till lately, that you loved both me and Alice 
very much." 

" How provoking she i«," thought Wood- 
lands; but he said nothing ; and after a short 
pause, Helen continued. 
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^' How many pleasant hours we three have 
had together; you reading to us, whilst we 
worked, or listening whilst we sung. You 
used to accompany us in our walks, to 
gather wild flowers with us, and teach us 
their names. Formerly, we thousrht it ex- 
traordinary if two days passed without our 
seeing you at Wildmere Hall, now you do 
not come for weeks together." 

** If ay, Helen, is this a just statement ? 
did I not come, only last Wednesday, 
with some specimens of the rare orchis we 
have so often hunted for; and you would 
hardly spare time to bestow one look on 
them, but hurried off as though you desired 
nothing so much as to get away from me." 

" Lady Lutterworth was waiting for me,* ' 
said Helen ; ''I could not stay then. You 
know how fidgetty and particular her Lady- 
ship is. The next day, you will please to re- 
ddllect, I met you not . far . from our houife, 
and told you I should be happy.to Idok kt the 
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flowers, if you would come and tell me about 
them. I would not examine them by myself, 
because Alice said you would prefer my 
Waiting till you were present.^' 

'^ I would then haye given the world to haye 
been able to return with you," replied Wood- 
lands ; '* but I was on my way to the bench, 
and you know, Helen, pleasure and inclination 
must give way to duty." 

" This is all yery fine talking, Mr. Wood- 
lands, but you know you have not been the 
same lately as— as you used to be." 

** Consider one moment, Helen," said Wood- 
lands, with warmth. ^^Was it possible I 
should ? Have you been the same yourself?" 

*^No," said Helen, after a short pause, her 
voice and manner softening, as she recollected 
her own conduct ; and the conversation she 
had had with Alice on the subject. '' I have 
not : — you are right, Arthur, and I am wrong. 
I haye appeared to slight you, but I give you 
my word it was but for— for — I do not know 
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what it was for, but I was not in earnest. I 
am very sorry now ; I will not do so again : 
and I assure you, I like — I love you as well^ 
or better than I ever did. Does this satisfy 
you ? Will you forgive me now ?" 

Her eyes were filled with tears as she 
spoke ; and as he looked at her expressive 
face^ Woodlands thought he had never seen 
her appear half so lovely before." 

" Forgive you !" he exclaimed. **0h Helen, 
how happy you have made me !" 

A silence of some moments followed, which 
Helen was the first to break. 

^^Now," said she, her gaiety beginning to 
return, '^ let me hear the wonderful thing you 
were preparing to tell me a few minutes 
ago." 

'^It is simply, said Woodlands, growing 
more courageous, ''that I love, that I admire, 
that I adore you beyond the power of words to 
express ; — that I was wretched when I thought 
you did not care for me ; that an assurance of 
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being beloved by you in return, can alone 
make me happy." 

'* I have already assured you of this/* said 
Helen, ** but I am ready to repeat it, — nothing 
shall ever make any alteration in my feelings 
towards you. I love you warmly — I shall 
always do so ; I will never again even appear 
to slight youy I feel that it is very wrong to 
have done so" — — 

" No more of that," interrupted Woodlands, 
" The certainty that you indeed love me, is 
enough to make me the most happy of mortals. 
The hope that you will one day be my wife" — 

" Gently, gently, Mr. Woodlands ; now you 
go rather too fast : I have not said anything 
about being your wife, have I ? I should be 
very sorry to be obliged to marry yet, though 
if I were" 

"If you were ?" repeated Woodlands, 
eagerly. 

" If I were obliged, I would rather marry 
you than any other gentleman of my acquaint- 
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ance ; that is to say, I should think it less ter- 
rible, less of a punishment, to haye you for my 
husband liian any one else. Is not this enough 
to satisfy you?" 

*^ Quite enough, dearest Helen, I am con- 
tented, more than contented. Thank you for 
your kindness a thousand — ^thousand times. I 
hardly know how to express my gratitude." 

" That will do, Mr. Woodlands," interrupted 
Helen, *' I do not want any more thanks ; you 
have expressed your gratitude sufSciently. 
Look there, papa and Alice haye reached the 
bridge, and are waiting for us." 

** Alice,*' whispered Helen, quitting Wood- 
lands, and leading her friend on a little in 
advance of him and Colonel Leslie ; ^* I have 
been very kind to Arthur Woodlands ; I have 
told him how sorry I am that I should ever 
have slighted him, and promised never to do so 
again," 

^^ That is right ; and what I should have 
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expected of mj Helen," said Alice. '' Was he 
not pleased ?*' 

'* Yes, he appeared so; and went on to saj 
something about my being his wife, one daj or 
other." 

*• And how did you reply, Helen ?" 

"Why, I said — — But my dear Alice, 
how pale you look! Are you tired with your 
walk? Does your head ache?" 

'^ No, my dear, I am perfectly well, thank 
you," replied Alice, forcing herself to smile, as 
she saw Helen's eyes fixed on her face, with 
an expression of anxious solicitude. " You 
were just telUng me, I think, your reply to 
Mr Woodlands?" 

** Yes— true; where, was I? My fear, 
when I thought you looked ill, put everything 
else out of my head. But see ; there are papa 
and Mr. Woodlands, talking to old farmer 
Wilkinson. Come a little further on, or we 
shall be expected to join them. I told him 
that I could not tell about that, that I should 
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be very sorry to be forced to marry at present^ 
and begged bim to be satisfied with knowing 
that I preferred him to all the gentlemen of my 
acquuntance." 

^' And did he seem satisfied ?*' 

^^Yes, he said I had made him perfectly 
happy, or something of that sort : so now I 
hope^ Alice, I have done and said what you 
approve^ and my conscience may be at rest on 
the subject." 

Alice had only time to reply by a slight 
smile, for the bells ceased ringing, and Colonel 
Leslie rejoining them, they all entered the 
church together. 
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CHAPTER VLL 



Evert individual composing the small congre- 
gation in the little church of Wildmere, was 
anxious to see and hear Selwyn. 

A peal from the organ announced, according 
to the custom of the north of England, that 
the clergyman had entered the church ; and as 
the solemn strains swelled through the sacred 
edifice, wakening the deep echoes in the 
vaulted aisles, every eye was turned towards 
the young curate. 
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Was it the almost angelic beauty of that 
face, or was it the impress of sorrow and suf- 
fering which, by giving to its beauty a 
melancholy character^ had but rendered it 
more striking, that created in the minds of all 
who saw him feelings of interest, sympathy^ 
and admiration? Which ever it was, or whether 
it was the combined effect of both, certain it 
is that his appearance excited these sentiments 
in no ordinary degree. 

Many among his flock, who were in the 
habit of listening to our beautiful church 
service with indifference or inattention, were 
roused and touched by the deep seriousness 
— the intense fervency, that breathed in his 
look, voice^ and manner, while to the more 
sincere and religious,' the sublime and holy 
words of our liturgy, so read, came with 
new force, and inspired fresh devotional 
feeling. 

There was not one of his hearers more 
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aentible of his merits, or more interested in 
him than Helen Leslie. 

When, after the service was over^ Alice, as 
they stood together in the churchyard, laugh- 
ingly congratulated her on neither baying 
fainted, nor been thrown into a nervous fever 
by Mr. Selwyn's reading. 

'^ Alice," she exclaimed, '* what nonsense I 
Forget that I ever was so foolish, so unjustly 
prejudiced as to — ^" 

*' It is indeed," pursued Alice, " surprising 
that you should have borne it so well-—" 

^' Alice, I implore you to be rational. What 
do you think of him ?" 

'* Why really," said Alice, smiling, " consi- 
dering that he is a curate, and a young curate 
too—" 

" Alice, you are more severe than I had 
imagined you could be I" 

'^ Then you found his reading bearable ?" 

*f Bearable !" cried Helen. ** It was per- 
fection I and then his voice — so clear, so rich. 
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80 melodious. And I pity him very much for 
I am sure by his look that he has known deep 
affliction." 

Before Alice could make any rejoinder their 
attention was diverted by the sight of a party 
of ladies, bowing very politely, and evidently 
making their way towards them. 

" Who are all those people coming out at 
the other door ? Oh ! they are the Lutter- 
worths. I must run away ; I am in no humor 
to talk to them." 

•* You must not run away, Helen, they will 
think it rude. See, they are bowing to us." 

" I do not care," said Helen, *' let them 
bow if they please." 

" Helen," said Colonel Leslie, " here are 
Lady Sarah and Lady Georgiana Lawson 
waiting to speak to you." 

** Papa," said Helen, " there is Mr. Sel- 
wyn coming out of church, go and speak to 
him; bring him here, and introduce him to 



me." 
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'^ Another time, my dear, not jo8t now/' 

** But I wish to know him just now. Papa, 
make haste. He must pass dose by us to 
reach the gate." 

The object of their discourse now ap- 
proached. He was evidently very desirous of 
escaping notice, and only returning the salu- 
tation of Colonel Leslie, and several other gen- 
tlemen who were standing near, with a slight 
and hurried bow, passed quickly on through 
the gate of the churchyard, crossed the little 
bridge, and was out of sight in a moment. 

** Lai how very shy Mr. Selwyn is !" said 
Lady Georgiana. '* Is he afraid of us all I 
wonder I I should like to have seen him 
nearer. How do you do, my dear Helen, It 
seems an age since I last saw you. Ah I Miss 
Melrose— Alice — may I call you Alice? For 
though I do not know you as well as I do my 
dear Helen, at present, yet I am sure we shall 
soon be great friends.'' 

VOL. I. F 
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Alice made a polite reply to Lady Greorgi- 
ana^ and they all walked on together. 

Lady Georgiana Lawson and her sisters 
^vere the daughters of Lord Lntterworth, a 
silly, weak-minded, good natared old man, 
who haying through iudolence and careless 
extravagance greatly diminished a fortune 
never very large, had been persuaded by his 
wife, an economical, though vain and conse- 
quential woman, to spend the summer and 
autumn at a small country seat belonging to 
the family in the village of Wildmere. 

*^ She had," she said, " long wished to visit 
the lakes again, as she had not seen them since 
she was quite a child ; and her girls were just 
the right age to enjoy their beauties." 

She secretly exulted in the idea of display- 
ing her own consequence, and that of her 
family, to the eyes of the neighbouring gentry, 
and astonishing and dazzling them with her 
superior fashion and gentility. 
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The pe<^Ie of the Norths she felt persuaded, 
were a sort of semi-barbarians, certainly not 
more than half civilized. How to make the 
prreatest display with the smallest expense, 
was her constant study, and at Crossthwaite 
Castle she thought she might have ample op- 
portunity for exercising her talents in this 
respect. 

Her husband acquiesced at once, as he 
usually did to all her schemes or proposals. 
As long as he had his airing in the carriage 
every morning, a good dinner, and an uninter- 
rupted nap in his comfortable arm-chair after- 
wards, he cared very little whether he were In 
Portman Square, or at Crossthwaite Castle. He 
watched the preparations for their departure 
from London, therefore, with perfect indiffer- 
ence, till a friend happened to mention the 
great perfection in which salmon was to be 
obtained in the North of England, which at 
once gave him an interest in the expedition. 

F 3 
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His three dauc;hter8 all liked the prospect of 
a residence in Cumberland though for different 
reasons. 

Lady Sarah, the eldest, because she was 
tired of London — Lady Georgiana, because 
it would be something to talk about, because 
she liked variety, new places, and new people, 
and because she hoped it would furnish her 
with romantic adventures, and opportunities 
for showing off her fine clothes and accom- 
plishments — ^Lady Henrietta, the youngest, 
a pert, forward young lady of fifteen, because 
she would be less under the surveillance of her 
governess, and therefore more at liberty to 
flirt and do as she pleased, like her elder sisters. 

Miss Snubley, the governess, also rejoiced 
in the prospect of having a little less of Lady 
Henrietta's company, a little relief from the 
trouble and drudgery of teaching her, and a 
little more leisure for reading, drawing and 
worsted work. 

Lady Sarah, was plain and unaccomplished. 
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with no taste either for society or 1 iterature ; 
her temper was sour and morose, and despair- 
ing of ever being distinguished for beauty or 
talents, she had no resource left, but to become 
a would-be saint. Accordingly, she affected 
to despise and undervalue beauty, talents, and 
accomplishments ; pronounced balls and places 
of public amusement a most lamentable and 
even sinful waste of time ; taught every Sun- 
day at the Parochial Infant Sunday School ; 
never was without a large collection of tracts 
and sermons ; and declared that all novels were 
pernicious and dangerous, excepting Mrs 
Sherwood's, 

Lady Georgiana's character was the reverse 
of her sisters. She could not exist without 
balls, concerts, or parties of some sort. She 
had a tolerable figure, a pretty complexion, 
and fine hair, which qualifications, as she was 
an earl's daughter, were sufficient among many 
of his friends, to establish her reputation 
as ^* an uncommonly fine girl, really 
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quite a beauty;** although she had a nezretroust, 
find not one feature that could hj any po8* 
sibility be called at all handsome. She was 
likewise reckoned very accomplished in music 
and drawing ; she sung all the most admired 
songs from all the most admired Freneh, Ger- 
man and Italian operas with great applause, 
although her ear was not remarkable for ac- 
curacy, and her voice was rather harsh : 
sb^ could play waltzes and polkas ad infinitum^ 
with some spirit, and a great deal of noise, 
and the spaces between the old black-looking 
family portraits which adorned the drawing* 
room of the house in Portman-square, were 
lined by landscapes of her painting, each con- 
sisting of yellow and pink sky, purple moun- 
tains, grass-green trees, fishermen in blue 
jackets, and old women in red cloaks. 

The Honorable Frederick Laweon com- 
pleted the family circle. He was a tall slender 
young man, about four and twenty, with a 
Tery fair complexiouj pretty features, and 
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flaxen ringleta. He was raiu, selfish, and 
egotistical ; his manners were effeminate, his 
tone tit^ voice affected ; and he had the 
greatest horror imaginable of stndy and of 
every kind of manly exercise. He alone, of 
all the family, disliked the idea of a 
residence in the north. He declared that it 
was impossible to exist for a single week so far 
from London, which he considered the only 
habitable spot in the world — Paris excepted. 
He left behind him the only three things 
worth caring for in this life ; bis club, Hyde 
Park, and the Italian Opera. Without his 
club, where could he spend his mornings? 
without his ride in the park, what was to 
become of his afternoons ? and without the 
opera, was it possible he could dispose of his 
evenings? Then he should have to endure so 
much more of his mother's and sisters' society. 
Oh, that would indeed be a terrible bore! 
GeorgUfia was alwaya practising on the piano- 
forte ; Sarah was always lecturing everybody ; 
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Henrietta was always chattering^ and hid 
mother was always poring over her worsted 
work. By the time that they had been a 
fortnight at Crossthwaite Castle, all the family, 

even those who had been charmed, became more 

* 

or less dissatisfied. 

Lady Lutterworth was displeased, because 
her arrival at Wildmere did not create by any 
means as great a sensation as she had expected; 
Lady Sarah, because Doctor Faulkland would 
not allow the children of the village school to 
be taught according to a new method of her 
own invention, but obstinately^ as she termed 
it, chose to adhere to the eld system. Lady 
Georgiana was discontented, because she had 
met with no extraordinary adventures ; Lady 
Henrietta, because they had had no company ; 
Lord Lutterworth was woefully disappointed 
to find that the salmon of the north did not 
answer his expectation ; and Mr. Lawson 
found the society of his family^ and the want 
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of his olub, Btill more unbearable than he had 
anticipated. 

About that periodi Lady G^orgiaoa, being 
out walking one day by herself, was seized 
with a wish to possess some harebells that 
she saw growing at the opposite side of a rapid 
rivulet, which was only crossed by a bridge 
formed of a narrow plank without any hand- 
rail The banks were rather steep, and Lady 
Greorgiana, after proceeding about half way, 
suddenly became alarmed, and afraid either 
to advance or retreat, stood still, and ^creamed 
for assistance, 

Helen Leslie happened to be within hearing, 
and throwing down a lap full of wild flowers 
she had just been climbing up some rocks to 
obtain, hastened to the place whence the 
screams proceeded ; and learning the cause of 
them, took Lady Georgiana by the hand, and 
led her across in safety. 

There was a flowery bank near, and the 
5 P 
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temptation of rinking oato it in a half fainting 
state, as if quite overcome by the perils the 
had undergone* was too great to be resisted by 
Lady Gorgiana. In a few minutes, she re- 
eoTered sufficiently to be able to thank her 
'^kind deliverer," as she called Helen, and 
congratulated herself on her ** miraculous es- 
cape." 

** May I enquire your name, fair stranger ?^ 
said her ladyship to Helen. 

Helen informed her. 

** And your residence ?" 

"Wildmere Hall." 

''Then you, perhaps, are the daughter of 
Colonel Leslie ?" 

•* I am." 

^•Oh! then," thought Lady Gorgiana, ",1 
may form a romantic friendship with her as 
fast as I please ;" and having informed her 
companion who she was, continued, 

*'Fate has thrown us together, lovely 
stranger ; I am bound to you by a debt of 
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gratitude that is eternal ; let us therefore es- 
tablish a frieudahip that shall be equally so." 

" With all my heart," said Helen, '' thou^ 
I am not awure that I have done anything to 
deserve so much gratitude/' 

^^ Ebive you not saved my life ?** said Lady 
Georgiana. ** What oould you do more ? 
Allow me, I implore you, to introduce you to 
my family as my preserver — my deliverer." 

*' No thank you," said Helen. ^* I have no 
objection to be introduced to your family, but 
not as your preserver. The danger was all 
your imagining, I assure you. Do just come 
and look at the bridge, it is as safe and firm as 
possible." 

^^ But the cataract I" said Lady Georgiana. 

Helen burst out laughing; however, in a 
moment, perceiving that it disconcerted her 
new friend, she subdued her merriment, and 
with as grave an air as she could assume, 
said, 

''Pray do not distress yourself. Lady 
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Georgiana: I will not dispute the point 
with you. This little rippling mountain 
stream, I will hence forth consider as an im- 
petuous torrent ; and each of its shallow banks 
shall seem precipices to my eyes. I will consider 
that you have been in imminent danger of 
being drowned, or dashed to pieces ; and that 
I myself, am at least a female Don Quixote, 
sent on purpose to deliver you." 

After a little more conversation. Lady 
Georgiana declared that it was utterly out of 
her power to re-cross the terrible cataract as 
she had crossed it. 

" I will show you another way," said 
Helen, ** my favourite way of crossing the 
rivulet, which perhaps you will like, as you 
are afraid of the bridge." 

She then, taking a short run, sprung lightly 
from one side of the stream to the other. 

Lady Georgiana shuddered and hid her face : 
however after a quarter of an hours delay and 
deliberation, she was persuaded to permit Helen 
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to conduct her OTcr the plank. Helen de- 
clined accompanying her to the castle, eaying 
that she most return and collect her flowers. 

Lady Georgiana narrated her dangerous ad- 
venture to her family, with all due particulars 
and dwelt with enthusiasm on Helen's beauty, 
grace, and fascinating manners; upon which 
Lady Henrietta remarked that it would have 
been much more romantip if a gentleman en- 
dowed with all these perfections had saved her 
instead of only a stupid girl. 

Soon afterwards Lady Georgiana had the 
satisfaction of finding that all her family were 
as much delighted with Helen as she expected 
or desired, and even Mr. Lawson conde- 
scended to remark with a yawn, that '* Misd 
Leslie was certainly rather a pretty girl." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The conTersation of the party, as they 
walked together from church, turned on Selwyn. 

** How beautifully he reads," observed 
Helen. 

•* He does indeed," rejoined Lady Geor- 
giana. ** What a pity it is all clergymen do not 
read just like him. But I suspect there are 
few who possess his talent." 

**0r rather, perhaps/' said Colonel Leslie, 
^* there are few who take the pains necessary 
to acquire it. Mr. Selv^yn mat/ possess the 
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taleut of reading well without any labour and 
study, but there is, I beliere, hardly one person 
in a hundred who does.*' 

^^ I agree with you, Colonel Leslie/' said 
Wooilands, who had also joined them ; ^^ for 
I. have often regretted that many young cler* 
gymen, learned, dever and zealous, should 
consider the study of elocution and the culci- 
yation of their voice as matters of very trifling 
importance." 

** And is it not a matter of very trifling im- 
portance ?" asked Lady Sarah. 

** Pardon me," replied Woodlands, " I think 
it quite the reverse." 

" And why, pray ? People do not go to 
church to hear fine oratory ; at any rate they 
ought not." 

" Undoubtedly," remarked Lady Lutter- 
worth, ^' clergymen should read well in large 
towns where there are faahionable congroga- 
tions, but it cannot matter how the service is 
read in remote country places like this, where 
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more than three foarths of the hearers are illi- 
terate dodpoles. In fact if the clergTman's 
pronunciation is vulgar and provincial it must 
be all the better, as it makes him more level to 
their capacities ; and he has therefore a better 
chance of being understood.' ' 

^^I should think so too," observed Lady 
Georgianai '^for the common people here 
hardly seem to understand our metropolitan 
EnglisL One day I recollect, soon after we 
came, I talked a good deal to one of the rustics 
in the village, and "finding that she did not 
appear to comprehend me, I said at last ^ My 
good woman are you quite stupid and wholly 
devoid of intellect, or do you not understand 
what I say V * No,' she answered, I do not ; 
you speak too proper.* 

" That is to say," rejoined Woodlands, " you 
made use of terms or phrases too elegant, too 
learned, or too recherche. I can assure Lady 
Lutterworth, from experience, that there 
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are do greater and more eevere criticfi on the 
Toiee^ manner, and reading of their clergymen 
than the 'illiterate dodpoles,* as she is pleased 
to designate them. At Camerton, for example, 
the town near us, where the population con- 
sists almost entirely of tradesmen and me- 
chanics, the church is nearly deserted becanse 
one of the clergymen has a nasal twang, and 
the other a yulgarity of manner and accent. 
In these remote places the difference between 
a popular and unpopular clergymen is perhaps 
more perceptible, and the consequences of 
unpopularity more pernicious than anywhere 
else.** 

^* But," enquired Lady (jeorgiana, '^ is a 
nasal twang or a vulgar accent su£Scient to 
make a clergyman unpopular ?*' 

" Quite,'* replied Woodlands. " Ten or 
twelve years^ ago in old Doctor Goldsmith's 
time, affairs at Camerton were very differ- 
ent.*' 

^^ Then, I suppose," said Lady Georgiana^ 
'^ he was a yery extraordinary person.'* 
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^' By no means. He had a good voice, and 
read well, his manner was earnest^ and impres- 
sive, and his sermons sensible, plain, and prac- 
tical ; there was nothing in any way extraor- 
dinary about him: he had no qnalifioations 
beyond those, which in my opinion, every cler- 
gyman ought to possess." 

** But," returned Lady Georgiana, " sup- 
pose a clergyman's voice is naturally too in- 
different to be made agreeable by any cultiva^ 
don?'' 

" In that case," observed Helen, " he is as 
unfit to be a clergyman, as a person with a 
lame leg to be a dancer." 

" That is going rather too far, my dear," 
said Colonel Leslie. 

** Indeed, papa, I think not You would 
think it indispensably necessary for a singer's 
voice to be agreeable in singing, and why should 
it not be equally indispensable for a clergy- 
man's voice to be agreeable in reading, since 
be is a publia character, and one of his great- 
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eat and mo9t important duties ia to read the 
Church Service?" 

*^ Permit me to obaerre," said Woodlands, 
" that there are very few individuals, perhaps 
not one in a thousand, who poseeM a voice ao 
hopelessly bad as to be beyond the possibility of 
deriving improvement from cultivation. Such 
an instance therefore as you suppose, Lady 
Georgiana, is not likely to be of frequent 
occurrence. Still, however, I contend for the 
general principle, namely, that eloquence is as 
gr^at a disideratum in a clergyman as in any 
other public speaker." 

" I believe you are right, Mr. Woodlands, re- 
turned Lady Lutterworth, *' for you have given 
some very cogent reasons why country clergy- 
men should take all the pains they can both in 
reading and preaching." 

*' Pray, Colonel Leslie,*' asked Lady Geor- 
giana, *' is Doctor FauUdand popular?" 

" He was," replied Ccdonel Leslie, *' before 
he went abroad for the benefit of his health, 
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which is very bad. He only returned a few 
months ago, after an absence of several years. 
The clergyman^ who did his duty whilst he 
was on the Continent was not generally liked, 
and consequently the people have in a great 
measure deserted the church.'* 

'^ This neighbourhood seems to be singularly 
unfortunate/' remarked Lady Georgiana. 

^ It is unfortunate, certainly," rejoined 
Woodlands, " but I fear not singular." 

'' And what was the particular failing of 
the gentleman you mentioned last, that made 
him unpopular?" 

^* A careless hurried mode of reading, I be- 
lieve, was his chief defect." 

** Then surely," returned Lady Georgiana, 
** Mr. Selwyn's coming will be productive of 
good ; he must, I think, be gentlemanly, and 
eloquent, and talented enough to satisfy 
even the fastidious taste of the Cumberland 
rustics and mechanics." 

^ I should think so too," said Woodlands. 
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'* Then/* demanded Lady Sarah, ^'Icondude 
you would have a bishop refuse to ordain an 
individual, however good, sensible, learned, 
clever, and zealous be might be ; however ad- 
mirably suited to adorn the clerical office in 
other respects, merely because he had not a 
good voice ?" 

^* I do not think,'* answered Helen, *' that 
it is necessary for bishops to interfere in this 
point ; it appears to me that the good sense 
and judgment of clergymen themselves is all 
that need be appealed to. I have little doubt 
that if either of the two clergymen we were 
speaking of just now, were aware of the true 
state of the case as regards them and their 
parishioners, they would at any rate endeavor 
to remedy it.** 

** Is not Mr. Selwyn very handsome, Geor- 
giana?" said Lady Henrietta, who had jast 
joined the party, leaving Miss Snubley, her 
governess, to walk a little behind by herself. 

** Good looking, Henrietta, you should say," 
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observed her eldest siffter, reprovingly, ** young 
ladies ought never to call gentlemen handsome. 
Qood-lookingy yon mean I yes, certainly, Mr. 
Selwyn is a good-looking young man." 

^' He is indeed strikingly handsome," said 
Lady Georgiana, pretending not to hear her. 
" Come, Helen," she continued, lowering her 
voice, " we can no longer walk all together in 
this narrow path. Let us linger behind, and 
then we may have a little comfortable chat all 
to ourselves. Henrietta, don't come here, you 
are not wanted. Go and walk with Miss 
Snubley, youshould'nt leave her all alone." 

'^ Miss Melrose is walking with her,- ' replied 
the young lady, " but I'm sure 1 don't want 
to come with you if you don't wish for me, I 
can go and talk to Mr. Woodlands." 

^* Do, my dear. What a troublesome thing 
die is I You are a happy girl, Helen, to have 
no sisters." 

*• Do not say so !" exclaimed Helen. 
** Though 1 have really no sister, Alice is in 
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trerj respect a meter to me. I can imagine 
no nearer or dearer tie. I would not be with- 
out Alioe*s companionsbipi her confidence, her 
sympathy for the world." 

'* Yon are very lacky in haying snch a 
friend. Between ourselves mine are both 
great nuisances, sometimes. Henrietta is so for- 
ward and troublesome, and Sarah is so cross 
and sullen, I declare I often hardly know 
which is the worsts Sarah is an old maid, al- 
ready, as I frequentl/ tell her.*' 

^' Of course thie is only between ourselves/' 
added the young lady. ^ Do you know my 
brother would not come to church to-day, be- 
cause one of the horses is lame, and we coutd 
not hare the carriage. I told him we ladies 
eould walk, and so might he if he chose. I 
also said that he would see you there — ^for do 
you know, Helen, be really said you were 
pretty, and I never heard him call but one lady 
pretty before in all my life, and she was an 
opera dancer, so it is a great compliment I can 
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assure you. Well, what do you think he said? 
Why, that if you were an angel, the sight of 
you would not compensate for the labor and 
fatigue of walking to church, though it is not 
half a mile from the Castle. What a very nice 
young man, Mr. Woodlands is. Have you 
known hitn long ?** 

*^ Ever since I was quite a child. I consider 
him almost as a brother."' 

** Indeed I that is very pleasant. You have 
always lived at Wildmere, I suppose?" 

^* No ; I was bom in India, and lived there 
till I was seven years old. At that age I 
began to suffer from the effects of the cli- 
mate." 

** And your father, in a great fright, com- 
mitted you to the charge of some careful Cap* 
tain, and sent you over to England, to be 
placed at some select establishment for young 
ladies, by the seaside, where you might acquire 
health and accomplishments, till he returned to 
claim you.'* 
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*' No^ he did not. He brought me to Eng- 
land himself. Wildmere is his native place; 
and I have learnt almost to consider it mine. I 
was never at school." 

** Then you had a governess at home ?** 

« No.'' 

^^ How is it then that you sing^ and draw, 
and dance so well. I thought it was impossi- 
ble to learn all those things without a govern- 
ess. A governess^ 1 can tell you though, if 
you do not know it, is a most terrible thing. I 
am sure I used to be wearied to death with 
being nearly all day long shut up in the school- 
room. Oh, how I longed for my seventeenth 
birthday, when I was to be finished, and leaveoff 
studying forever I How I reckoned of my first 
ball ! Oh I Helen, is not Al macks charming T 

*^ I never was at Almacks," replied Helen. 
^^ I have never even been in London since I was 
quite a child." 

" Good gracious I haven't you really ? But 
you have left off studying, I suppose ?" 

VOL. I. G 
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" No/' said Helen, « I have not." 

" No 1 Why you have been come out some 
time. Let me see, the county ball where I 
met you, was not your first ball, was it?" 

" No, I went to three or four last winter." 

** When do you mean to abandon your stu- 
dies then ?" 

'' Is it necessary I should abandon them at 
all?" said Helen, enquiringly. 

" Yes, to be sure it is ; unless you mean to 
be a child all your life. I wish I had the man- 
agement of you, Helen, I would improve you 
vastly; that is to say, I would give you just 
the few things you want, a little more worldly 
knowledge, and rather more womanish man- 
ners. However, you will soon acquire all this, 
I dare say, when you have been out a little 
longer.'* 

" You have very good society here," ob- 
served her ladyship, ** and many very pleasant 
people. Mr. Woodlands is a very charming 
man ; and as to Captain Gordon I 1 never saw 
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such mouBtacb«8 as he has. They are quite 
fascinatiog." 

** Yes," said Lady Henrietta, who had just 
joined them in time to hear this last remark ; 
'< and I think moustaches are the only things 
Mr. Selwyn wants to make him perfectly 
beautifuL What a pity it is he is not in the 
army." 

^' Oh I you little gothic wretch !" exclaimed 
Lady Georgiana, ** cannot you perceive that 
moustaches would not suit his order of face at 
alL Look at his delicately formed Grecian noi^e, 
his finely chiselled lips, his high, intellectual 
forehead, his large melancholy dark eyes with 
their long silken eyelashes, and above all, the 
sentimental character of his countenance, and 
then say whether moustaches would not en- 
tirely spoil him ?" 

** Well, perhaps they would," said Lady 
Henrietta^ ^' and Mr. Selwyn is not quite tall 
enough for the guards." 
** And yet," said her sister, " his figure is 
o 3 
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perfection. He is one of those men who are 
neither short nor tall, a juste milieu in fact, 
-which is always the best in CTerything." 

" Who is he in mourning for, I wonder ?" 
said Lady Henrietta. He has a very deep 
crape hat band." 

" For his father or mother, perhaps," ob- 
served Helen. 

^^ Or his wife," said Lady Henrietta. 

*' His wife !" repeated Lady Georgiana con- 
temptuously, ** that is very unlikely. He is 
far too young to have married, and lost his 
wife and all. He does not look like a widower 
— ^besides young men studying at college, 
and reading for orders, have other things to 
think of." 

" Well then, it is some lady he was in love 
with." 

** But he would not wear mourning for her, 
would he ?" 

" Oh ! I forgot that. However, if he were 
engaged to her he might, perhaps." 
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'^ Most likely 5" said Lady Georgiana, '^ he 
has had some unfortunate affaire de cceur, or 
he would not look so very melancholy as he 
does." 

" But just now," observed Lady Henrietta, 
** you said he had no time for — " 

" For marrying, or anything very serious, 
was what I said ; but he has had abundance 
of time for two or three affaires de coeur. What 
do you think, Helen ?" 

" I do not kuow at alL" 

" Nor I either," said Lady Georgiana. " It 
quite puzzles me, I confess ; but no doubt I 
shall be well acquainted with him very soon, 
and then I dare say I can easily get him to 
tell me all about it." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Ladt Georgiana did not find It so easy a 
matter to get well acquainted with Mr. Sel- 
wyn as she had imagined. It seemed his 
greatest wish to avoid attention, or notice of 
any kind. After the service on Sunday, he 
either lingered in church till the last loiterer 
had quitted the churchyard, or hurried past 
every one, as he had done on the first occasion 
of his reading prayers at Wildmere. 

By the end of a month. Lady Georgiana's 
and her younger sister's curiosity to see and 
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know more of him had increased to a remark* 
able degree. 

The Lutterworth family had left cards at 
his house more than a fortnight since, and the 
two young ladies thouj^ht it very odd^ in fact^ 
quite extraordinary, that he had as yet taken 
no notice of this attention. 

They would confine their walks to the vil- 
lage for days together in the hope of meeting 
him whilst visiting some of his parishioners, 
but they never saw him. 

One day they returned hot, tired, and dis- 
satisfied, from one of these fruitless excursions. 
Mf. Selwyn's card was lying on the drawing- 
room table. 

** Georgiana ! Georgiana !" exclaimed Lady 
Henrietta, " he has been here, when we were 
out. How horribly provoking is it not ? And 
Sarah sits there poring over those stupid tracts. 
If I had not most fortunately seen his card, 
we might never have known it. Pray how 
long has he been gone ?*' 
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Nearly an hour^ I shoald imagine/' said 
Lady Sarah. 

** An hour 1 and how long did he stay ?" 

*^ Just a sufficient time to deliver his card 
to the servant," said Lady Sarah, hardly able 
to repress her exultation at their disappoint- 
ment. 

** Why did he not come in ?*' 

*' I do not know." 

•* Well, I know it's very tiresome to walk 
about by the hour together as we have done 
to-day, wanting to see a person, and then not 
to see him after all. Sarah, I declare you are 
laughing because I am vexed. It is always 
your way, and I think it very ill-natured of 
you." 

** Henrietta," said Lady Lutterworth, look- 
ing up from the laborious and intricate pattern 
of an immense table cover she was working, 
" Henrietta, my love, pray how did it happen 
that you deserted Miss Snubley at so early an 
hour again to-day ?" 
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" I had the head-ache, mamma, and etudying 
always makes it worse." 

^' And does a long walk in the heat of the 
day make it better ?" asked Lady Sarah. 

** Yes, to be sure it does," answered her 
sister^ pouting. 

*' That must be all nonsense,*^ rejoined Lady 
Sarah, ** and you ought to be severely repri- 
manded for it, Henrietta." 

Lady Lutterworth forthwith commenced 
a grave lecture, but as her daughter Georgi" 
ana had just begun to play the overture to 
" Guillaume Tell" with all her mighty which 
was not inconsiderable, the loud tones of the 
powerful grand pianoforte rendered a great 
portion of her ladyship's speech wholly inau- 
dible, and she contented herself with ordering 
Henrietta to return to the school-room, and 
study for the remainder of the afternoon, a 
command which her ladyship found it neces- 
sary to repeat several times, before Henrietta 
G 5 
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munmiriDg, sullen, and discontented, thought 
proper to obey. 

" Never mind," whispered Georgiana, start- 
ing up from the pianoforte, and running after 
her, ** to-morrow is your half holiday, you 
know, and we will walk as long as you like, 
and shall meet Mr. Selwyn I have no doubt." 

To their great delight, the next day they 
did meet him, but this delight was much di- 
minished by the fact of his being absorbed in 
a profound reverie. Georgiana had dropped 
her handkerchief when within a few yards of 
hinu He could hardly have helped seeing it, 
and surely every man who had the slightest 
idea of anything like good manners would 
have picked it up and presented it to her with 
a bow ; but no ; he was so lost in thought that 
he did not even appear aware he had passed 
them. 

" It would have been such a nice opportu- 
nity for beginning a pleasant sort of bowing 
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acquaintance, each as one always ought to have 
with the clergyman of one's parish, if one does 
not know him intimately/' said Lady Geor- 
giana. " I would not hurry myself to pick up 
the handkerchief, on purpose that he might 
have an opportunity of doing so, which most 
gentlemen would have delighted at. Do you 
not recollect Sir Charles Trevor last year at 
Dover?" 

" Yes," said Lady Henrietta, " he was a 
much nicer man than Mr. Selwyn." 

*^ Decidedly," returned her sister ; " at any 
rate, I think so just now ; however, we may 
as well walk into the village, and visit some 
of Sarah's poor people, that will please her at 
any rate, and we shall perhaps see Mr. Selwyn 
yet. Do you know some one told Frederic 
the other day, that his father has a very large 
estate in the South, that he is an only son, and 
that his family is one of the oldest and best in 
England. 

" But why is he a poor curate, if this is the 
case ?" 
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I do not know ; many gentlemen like to 
have a profession, even though there is no ne- 
cessity for it ; and why should not he be in 
the Church?'* 

'^ But is it not odd he should come to such 
a remote, out of the way place as Wildmere ?" 

*^ Not at all, child ; it gives him a title for 
orders, as well as any other place could. He 
can easily give up his profession when he 
pleases.'' 

They went into the village, and after wan- 
dering slowly along, unable to determine 
which of the villagers it would be most eligi- 
ble to visit. Lady Georgiana proposed that 
they should walk down a wild solitary looking 
lane which they had often resolved to explore. 

" Mr. Selwyn will then most likely be re- 
turning from the village towards the farm- 
house where he lodges, and we shall all be 
going in the same direction. It is impossible we 
,can find out which of these cottages he may 
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be visiting, and the heat is quite killing here ; 
standing vraiting in the broiling road, without 
the least shade. That lane must be cooler, 
for the sun is kept off by the trees.'' 

If Lady Henrietta had not fouod that the 
heat really was '* quite killing/' she would not 
have been pleased with this plan at all« but as 
it was^ she consented, and they walked along 
the winding lane till they came to a lonely de- 
solate looking cottage. 

They were beginning to comment upon its 
solitary situation, when their attention was 
arrested by a scene that was passing outside. 

In a chair sat a young woman of striking 
and interesting appearance, whose sparkling, 
but hollow eyes, slight and wasted form, and 
cheeks of an ashy paleness, excepting one 
bright spot of hectic red, seemed to declare 
but too plainly that she was fast sinking into 
the grave. 

She still bore traces of great personal 
beauty. Her features were regular and ex- 
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tremely handsome, her eyes had a dazzling 
brilliancy, and some of her jet black tresses, 
escaped from the ribbon that partly confined 
them, fell negligently though gracefully over 
her neck and shoulders. Her dress was of 
coarse and common materials, with the excep- 
tion of a large, rich colored silken shawl, 
which concealed the upper part of her figure 
in its voluminous fold-'. 

Beside her, and engaged in earnest conver- 
sation with her, was Mr. Selwyn. 

Two lovely little children formed part of 
the group. The youngest had climbed on to 
his mother's chair, and resting his cheek glow- 
ing with the fresh and rosy hues of health 
against hers, rendered more striking the 
ravages that illness had made on the poor in- 
valid 

The little boy smiled as he looked upon the 
gay flowers and bright sunshine, or fondly 
put his arms round his sick mother's neck, in 
the happy unconsciousness of infancy ; but 
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the countenance of his sister indicated thought- 
fulness and anxiety beyond her years, as she 
stood by the knee of the young clergyman, 
heF large, dark blue eyes earnestly fixed on 
his face, as though in its expression of deep 
and sorrowful feeling she read enough to fill 
her infant mind with vague presentiments of 
distress and misfortune. 

Lady Georgiana and her sister, frivolous, 
silly> and common-place as were their mindsj 
were affected by the sight of this interesting 
group. 

They remained for some time outside the 
little wicket that led from the lane into the 
garden, gazing unobserved ; their figures con- 
cealed by the tall rose bushes and shrubs 
growing within the rustic paling. The cot- 
tage, which was not at all superior in ap- 
pearance to most of those composing the 
village of Wildmere, stood back at some 
distance from the road, so that as the conver- 
sation was carried on in very low tones, they 
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were unable to distinguish it, although they 
could plainly discern every look and gesture 
of the whole party. 

*' Who is this poor woman^ I wonder," said 
Lady Georgiana to her sister, in a whisper, 
^* she has a something about her, superior to a 
common cottager; and surely Mr. Selwyn 
appears more interested in her than one would 
have expected him to be merely for a parish- 
ioner. But now look at them : their conver- 
sation is evidently growing more interesting 
The poor woman's eyes are full of tears. 
Something he said just now, has effected her. 
He has laid hold of her hand, and is trying to 
soothe her. Now he has taken the little boy 
in his arms. With what pitying tenderness does 
he look at him ; and at the lovely little girl, as 
he parts the long dark tresses on her 
forehead." 

"Yes," said Lady Henrietta, "he is promis- 
ing to take care of her orphan chrildren when 
she is dead. I can tell that as well as if I 
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heard every \90rd he spoke, and she weeps at 
the idea of leaving them." 

" Look at the poor woman, now," resumed 
her sister, '*see how «he wrings her hands, 
while her face is almost convulsed with the 
violence of her emotion. Depend upon it, 
some ^eat — some still more heart-rending 
sorrow preys on her mind, than merely leaving 
her sweet babes, distressing as that must be. 
And see how agitated Mr. Selwyn is ! He 
has buried his face in his hands — now he starts 
up. Oood Heavens! he is as pale as death ; 
and he presses his hand to his forehead. 
What can be the matter? The sick woman 
has recovered herself a little, and is speaking to 
him : he does not attend — he turns away from 
her. Oh I what an expression does his face 
wear of despairing, hopeless, grief. I can 
hardly bear to look at him. What can be the 
cause of it all ? The poor woman has risen 
from her chair, and advancing a few steps, 
feebly tries to pull hid hand from his face, 
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while her little children cling around her. It 
has re-called him to himself; he is growing 
calmer. But oh I — ^the unhappy invalid stag- 
gers. She will fall! She will certainly fall 
in a moment I Let us run to her assistance. 
No— «tay ; he has supported her in his arms, 
and placed her on the seat ; I breathe again. 
Oh I look, she is fainting,— no, she revives, and 
as Mr. Selwyn bends over her with anxious 
solicitude, all her thoughts, all her care seems 
to be for him. She presses his hand in both 
her own, and gazes at him with deep and 
touching earnestness. It is an affecting scene, 
Henrietta, shall we go ?'* 

" Where ?" said Lady Henrietta. 

** Where ! oh, any where ; but let us not 
remain here any longer." 

" What, go away at present I" No, I am 
sure I will not. You can if you like." 

** But Mr. Sulwyn will most likely soon be 
leaving this poor creature, and if he finds us 
here, what will he think ?" 
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*' He need not find us here." 

" He maet, unless we depart." 

^^ He need not. Cannot we go to the gate, 
open it, and walk in quietly, as though we were 
just passing by, and called to see how the poor 
woman did ? and then we can enter into con- 
versation with them all as nicely as possible, 
and Mr. Selwyn will find himself completely 
caught, and be obliged, in spite of everything, 
to stay and talk to us a little while." 

" To be sure we can," exclaimed Georgiana, 
her countenance brightening at the idea. 

^^ Hush," said her sister ; ^^ do not speak so 
loud, for mercy's sake : they will hear us to 
a certainty ; in fact, it is no thanks to you they 
did not discover us long ago, for you kept 
talking so loud, although I made you all the 
signs I could to be silent ; only fortunately 
they were occupied with their own affairs. 
Now come along, and pray do mind you 
look as if nothing had happened." 

Lady Georgiana found it somewhat difii- 
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cult to comply with this last injunction, for 
she was^ notwithstanding her numerous defects^ 
by no means devoid of feeling ; and the scene 
she had just witnessed, had touched and ex- 
cited her very much. She followed her sister, 
however, up the little path. They purposely 
made a slight noise in opening the gate, but 
neither the woman, nor Mr. Selwyn, who had 
re-seated himself beside her, seemed aware of 
their approach, till they were within a few 
yards of them, when the little boy called 
out, 

^' Look mother, there are two ladies 
coming.'* 

*' We called to— to ask you how you were, 
as we heard of your illness," said Lady 
Georgiana, rather embarrassed. " But we are 
interrupting you, I am afraid," she continued, 
smiling, and bowing graciously to Mr. Selwyn, 
as she saw him rise, and prepare to depart. 
" Pray do not let us drive you away." 

He bowed silently, and with an air of ab- 
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straction ; then turning to the invalid, pressed 
her hand very kindly^ and saying in a low and 
softened voice, ^^ I will come again and see you 
very soon : farewell for the present/' walked 
slowly away. 

Lady Georgiana and her sister, much disap- 
pointed, after watching him till he was out 
of sight, entered into conversation with the 
sick woman. To their surprise, they found 
that her deportment, voice, and language were 
those of a person accustomed to polished 
society. 

There was, besides, a something in her man- 
ner — a mixture of coldness and reserve, cal- 
culated to 

''Keep at least impertinence aloof;" 

and the sisters, instead of asking a thousand 
questions about her own and Selwyn's histories, 
as they had fully intended doing, found that 
they were restrained in spite of themselves, by 
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a feeling of mingled respect and diffidence, 
such as they had rarely in their lives ex- 
perienced towards any one. 

At last, after enquiries about her health, re- 
marking on the weather, and discussing a few 
other common-place topics of conversation. 
Lady Georgiana said, as she took the little boy 
on her lap, and played with his golden curls, 

" You must, I am sure, be very proud of 
these two lovely children. Are they reckoned 
most like you or their father?" 

A deep blush overspread the countenance 
of the young mother, as Lady Georgiana 
uttered the last word. Her eyes were cast 
down, and although she moved her lips, her 
answer was so low as to be quite inaudible. 

" Mr. Selwyn seems an amiable young man," 
observed Lady Georgiana, pretending not to 
remark her confusion. 

** He is an angel !" answered the person 
addressed, her face brightening, and her voice 
and manner becoming animated. 
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" You have not known him long I suppose?" 
said Lady Henrietta ; ^^ he has been at this 
place but a short time." 

" I knew him before he came to Wildmere," 
was the reply. 

The young woman appeared to be for some 
moments lost in a reverie, from which Lady 
Georgiana roused her by saying, 

" Mr. Selwyn looks melancholy, as if— as if 
he were unhappy." 

** Yes," she replied, sighing deeply. " He 
is unhappy ; yet he feels more for the distress 
of others, than for his own." 

" I have heard," observed Lady Georgiana, 
^' that his dejection is owing to some love dis- 
appointment. Do you know whether this is the 
caae r 

The young woman appeared not to hear the 
question, and after a pause, her ladyship 
continued — 

^^His history must, I should think, be an 
interesting one." 
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"Very indeed," added her sister, "I should 
like to know it more than anything, almost. 

Again they were both silent, hoping that 
their companion would take the hint, and 
gratify their curiosity ; but she did not seem 
the least inclined to do so. 

Even Lady Henrietta felt ashamed of pur- 
suing her queries any farther; and Lady 
Georgiana, finding, that there was no chance of 
obtaining any more information on this subject, 
reluctantly quitted it, and asked their new ac- 
quaintance who attended her, and took care of 
the children. 

" 1 have no servant nor attendant of any sort,' 
she replid. ^^You are surprised; but I am not as 
ill as I look. Sorrow and mental suffering have 
done more than disease, towards reducing me 
to the state in which you now see me. But I 
have been very remiss in not asking you to 
enter my house — my cottage I ought rather 
call it, and rest r ourselves." 
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She rose aB she spoke, and with a faint 
smile, and an air of well bred politeness^ con- 
ducted them in. 

The scanty furniture of the cottage was of 
the humblest description, yet the^e were 
various things about it, that indicated the 
presence of refined and elegant taste. A vase 
of flowers gracefully arranged, stood on tlie 
rude oaken table, and the clumsily carved 
mantelshelf was covered with works of poetry 
and fiction. Some fine geraniums and other 
choice plants were placed in the window, and 
on the ground, to the great astonishment of the 
two young ladies, they descried an open 
guitar case, in which the instrument with a 
long blue ribbon attached to it, appeared to 
have been hastily replaced. This circumstance, 
and that of an open music book lying near, 
seemed to denote that its owner had been 
playing recently. 

^^ You are musical," said Lady Georgiana, 
without attempting to di^iguise her astonish- 
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ment at the discovery. *' Do you often 
play ?'' 

** Yes, frequently ; — ^it reminds me of past 
and happier days. I was not always/' she 
continued, with a degree of wildness in her look 

• 

and manner, *'I was not always the poor, 
solitary, miserable creature you see me. I 
was once gay, lighthearted, and happy : — ad- 
mired and courted; surrounded by friends; 



now" 



She paused abruptly, as if suddenly recol- 
lecting herself, and then continued in a calm 
manner^ 

'* I beg your pardon, ladies, lor speuking 
BO much about myself — but" 

" Indeed," interrupted Lady Georgiana, 
^' I assure you, I am so much interested about 
you, that the more you can tell me concerning 
yourself the better. Our acquaintance I 
hope will not end here." 

"You are very kind," was the reply, but 
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an ironical curl of the lip acoonipanied these 
words, and a look that seemed to say, ^^ I 
perceive clearly that your professions of interest 
and friendship, proceed solely from motives 
of paltry curiosity." 

Lady Georginna felt confused at her gaze, 
she hardly knew why ; and was glad to ex- 
cuse herself from staying any longer, on the 
pretext of hurrying home to be in time for 
dinner. 



3 
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CHAPTER X. 



As the two ladies were on their way back to 
Crosthwaite Castle, they met Helen Leslie and 
Alice. 

Lady Georgiana immediately seized hold of 
Helen, and her sister of Alice, each eager to 
tell the whole history of the scene between Mr. 
Selwyn and his "extraordinary parishioner/* 
as Lady Geor^^iana termed her. 

When Lady Georgiana, concluded her re- 
cital — 

^' I must now ask you, Helen/' she said. 
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** whether yoa know thU singular personage^ 
who lives in a cottage all by herself, and 
plays on the guitar, and does all sorts of 
things, although to look at her, you would think 
she was in the last stage of a consumption.*' 

** I know her well," said Helen, '* that is to 
say Alice and I h&ve called On her severed times, 
and are much interested in her. She has only 
been here about six months." 
** Do you know anything of her history ?" 
'^ Nothing, except that she has experienced 
great reverses of fortune ; and that disgusted 
with the world, she chose Wildmere as being u 
remote, retired place, and here in her present 
humble abode she hopes to pass the remainder 
of her days." 
** And how did you learn all this?" 
** From herself. No one about here knows 
anything of her, not even her name, of which I 
am also ignorant. At times she looks wildly, 
and talks in a strange and aliDost incoherent 
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manner; whilst at others she is perfectly 
calm^ rational 9 and self-possessed. I have 
seen her now and then weep, and appear 
much depressed in spirits : I have 
heard her complain of the neglect, 
cruelty, and ill-usage she has suffered, and 
lament, more especially for her children's sake, 
the forlorn state to which she is reduced ; but 
any expressions of pity or concern, any offers 
of consolation or assistance, however kindly or 
sincerely meant, are sure to recall her instantly 
to herself, and she becomes as imperturbably 
cold and reserved as even" 

'^Have you heard her mention Mr. Sel- 
wyn?" 

« Never." 

'* I suppose she does not go about much, as 
I never met her in any of my numerous 
walks." 

^^ She hardly ever quits her cottage, except 
to wander in her small garden, where I not 
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unfrequently find her tending and cultivating 
her flowers, of which she seems fond.^ 

*'Then who procures her food? I should 
have imagined she must go to the village for 
provisions." 

" No, the little girl you saw does that." 

'* What that Utile thing ! She does not look 
more than six or seven years old." 

'^ She is indeed a remarkable child ; and is 
far more thoughtful and sensible than children 
usually are at so early an age. She never 
seems to take pleasure in any of the sports or 
amusements of infancy, but will sit for hours 
under an old oak tree in the lane near their 
house, with her head resting on her hand, and 
gazing on the distant mountains. She seems 
a sweet and interesting little creature, and I 
have made many attempts to become intimate, 
or at any rate better acquainted with her, but 
she is so shy, reserved, and unwilling to be so- 
ciable, that I have not succeeded at aU." 
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*' She seemed to be sociable enough with 
Mr. Selwyn, however/ said Lady Georgiana, 
*^ for she was leaniDg against his knee, and 
looking in his face as though she adored him ^ 
but perhaps that is because he is such a very 
particular friend of her mothers. When 1 
turned to look for her after we bad been there 
a little while^ she had disappeared. Poor 
child ! it will be a sad thing for her if her mo- 
ther goes quite crazy, which I think ther^ 
seems great chance of her doinsr.*' 

" Poor creature 1" said Helen, *' how I wish 
I could do something to make her happier ! If 
I only knew what would comfort or please her 
in any way, how glad I should be !" 

After a little more conversation, the party 
separated. 

*^ Alice," said Helen, as soon as they were 
alone, *' what do you think of all this ? Is it 
not very mysterious?" 

" Is is indeed," said Alice. 

*' And will it never be cleared up ? Shall we 
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never learn what makee both Mr. Selwynand 
our poor eccentric friend -so wretched? I do 
not wish to know fmm mere idle cariosity, but 
in the hope that we might, or some one might 
be aUe to help them* It distresses me to hear 
of such sorrow, and not have the power of 
alleviating it." 

Alice smiled at the earnestness with which 
her companion spoke. 

" What do you think you could do in the 
case, my dear?" she said, *' even if you knew 
both their histories ?" 

** I do not know that I could do anything,'' 
said Helen sighing, *^ now I consider the mat- 
ter seriously ; but I might comfort them, per- 
haps. Oh, Alice,, how I wish there were no 
grief or misery in the world 1" 

Helen sighed again, and walked on for some 
time silent and thoughtful, till Alice reminded 
her it was tiroe to turn back, as they had an 
engagenoent in the evening. 

** An engagementl" repeated Helen^^ with a 
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look of surprise, *^ I did not know we had !" 

'^Have you so soon forgotten," said Alice; 
when Mr. Woodlands reminded you of it two 
hours ago ?" 

'^Oh I recollect all about it now* He is 
going to take us to see that waterfall whose 
beauty I know he expects us to be wonderfully 
struck with. I am sure I shall thiDk it very 
ugly," 

•* Why V 

** Because I am not in the humour for rocks 
or waterfalls, or fine \iews. I am tired of 
them, and never wish to see any more." 

" Unfortunately I fear you must endure the 
sight of this one." 

" I am not obliged to go, am I ?" 

*' Not obliged certainly; but poor Mr. Wood- 
lands will be disobliged if you do not go." 

" Poor Mr. Woodlands ! What is he to be 
pitied for, I wonder? Because he has good 
health, good spirits, kind friends and relations 
to love him, and sympathise with him ; because 



r 
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he has everything to make him happy, and no- 
thing to grieve or distress him ? He is indeed 
a most pitiable object I" 

** He woald be much disappointed if you 
were not of the party,*' observed Alice mildly, 
"and therefore a little to be pitied surely." 

" Beally, Alice," returned Helen, half in jest 
and half in earnest, ^*you are too considerate, 
too careful of Woodland's feelings : it is quite 
ridiculous. If I went he would not be pleased 
unless I admired his favorite waterfall, I sup- 
pose ?" 

"Why," answered Alice, "he would natu- 
rally, I think, expect you to admire it a little ; 
still if you go, I have no doubt he will be con- 
tented/' 

'* Very well," rejoined Helen, with the air 
of a person who has wrought herself up to some 
exalted pitch of heroism, " then I will go I" 
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CHAPTEK XL 



Notwithstanding her determination not to 
to be pleased, which determination she steadily 
adhered to for nearly an hour after they set 
out,- Helen was obliged to confess that the 
waterfall was not ugly, nor the drive disagree- 
able. 

Woodlands, who had observed her unusual 
seriousness with concern, was charmed to hear 
her say when they quitted the carriage to ap- 
proach closer to the fall, that she should have 
been sorry to have missed seeing it. 
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As they were retaming, Alice remarked 
with pleasure, that Helen exerted herself to be 
agreeable and amiable to him, and that they 
appeared to be on the same terms of 
friendly intimacy as before Lady Georgiana 
Lawson had put it into Helen's head to 
tease him and make him jealous. 

Her endeavours to convince Helen of the 
folly and impropriety of this behaviour bad 
been unsuccessful, indeed she now and then 
feared almost too much so, for Helen's ardent, 
frank, and ingenuous temper had led her, when 
once convinced that she was wrong, to appear, 
without intending it, more favorably inclined 
towards his suit than she really was. Alice 
saw plainly that Helen at present felt nothing 
more for him than friendship. She only 
loved him as a brother. Was his ignorance on 
the subject an advantage or not ? Alice fre- 
quently asked herself. She was inclined to 
think it was an advantage, for she trusted that 
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in a short time Helen would have learned to 
value his affection, and love him in return. 
Besides dreading Captain Gordon as a rival to 
Woodlands^ she began to find fresh cause for 
anxiety in the feelings of romantic admiration, 
interest, and pity which Mr. Selwyn had ex- 
cited in Helen. What would be the sorrow, 
the disappointment of Woodlands, if Helen fell 
in love with him ! His distinguished talents, 
his extreme personal beauty, his misfortunes, 
his melancholy character, and the degree of mys- 
tery that hung over the history of his former life, 
were all circumstances calculated to captivate 
Helen's imagination, if not her heart. Alice's 
meditations on this subject generally ended with 
the conviction that all she could do was to use 
her influence over Helen as much as possible in 
Woodland's favor, and hope that affairs would 
turn out in the manner best calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness of those dearest to her. 
So sincere, warm, disinterested, and gene- 
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rous was Alice's friendship for Helen, that con- 
vinced as she was that it would be for their 
mutual happiness, she earnestly desired to see 
her and Woodlands one day united. He was* 
in every respect worthy of her, in every res- 
pect calculated to make her happy. Alice 
wisely reflected, that as Helen, with all her 
merits, had not a submissive and yielding tem- 
per, it was peculiarly necessary for domestic 
peace that her husband should have an excel- 
lent one. She knew that Woodland's was ex- 
cellent, and she was also aware how rarely it 
happened that this desirable qualification was 
found combined with as many others as Wood- 
lands possessed ; good sense, high principles, 
and a heart capable of strong attach- 
ment. He had besides a remarkably agreea- 
ble person and manners ; added to the advan- 
tages of a good family and fortune, which 
advantages Alice was neither simple nor ro- 
mantic enough to despise or undervalue. She 
thought also, that ho iv ever large a train of ad- 
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mirers Helen might have in the course of her 
life, it was very probable there might not be 
one among them who would love her as deeply, 
truly, and devotedly, as Woodlands did, whose 
affection for her would be as sincere, as last> 
ing, and free from selfishness as she believed his 
to be. 

As regarded her own feelings towards 
Woodlands, Alice had far too much pride, 
sense and spirit, to allow even her dearest and 
most intimate friends to have the remotest 
suspicion of them. If the reflection, that his 
love would have been very differently requited 
had she been the object of it, would occasion- 
ally force itself on her mind, if a feeling of re- 
gret, that the only one whose love she would 
have prized and accepted, was entirely devoted 
to another, sometimes saddened her; if her 
heart was less light, and her spirits less buoy- 
ant than they had formerly been, it was not 
betrayed by word or look to those around 
her; if ever she lamented that she loved and 
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was not loved in return, it was in silence and 
in secret. 

When they were rather more than three 
miles from home they overtook a party of pe- 
destrians, who proved to be Mr. Lawson, his 
younger sister, and her governess. They all 
looked very hot, and appeared exceedingly 
tired. Mr. Lawsun particularly , his elegant 
clothes half covered with dust, his cherish- 
ed ringlets uncurled and discomposed by the 
heat, and the exercise of walking, and 
his countenance expressing that he was totally 
absorbed by the greatness of his own suffer- 
ings, presented a most disconsolate, and at the 
same time a truly ludicrous figure. 

Helen was so much entertained that she 
could not refrain from bursting into a fit of 
laughter, that lasted during the whole oP their 
first salutations. 

*^ 1 am sorry we cannot offer you all a 
ride,** said Colonel Leslie, " you seem very 
tired.*' 
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** Oh ! I am dying with fatigue," exclaimed 
Lady Henrietta, ** I can hardly drag one leg 
after the other." 

** And I am ready to drop," lisped her 
brother, with a still more rueful look, which 
had nearly caused Helen a fresh peal of merri- 
ment. 

** We can make room for one of you, I 
think,'* said Helen, *^ whichever is the most 
tired." 

**Ohl I am, by farP cried Lady Henri- 
etta, '* pray take me in ?" 

" I am sure you are not, Henrietta,'^ ex- 
claimed Mr. Lawson, *^ you are much more 
used to walking than £ am, I never do walk 
in the country. Besides, I have on a pair of 
new boots which torture my feet so dreadfully 
that I hardly know how to stand, much less 
to walk." 

^^ I think poor Miss Snubley looks as much 
fatigued as any of you, though she has not 
said anything on the subject,'* observed Helen. 
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^' Oh I no, ehe never is tiredy" said Ladj 
Henrietta, *^ by any chance in the world. Are 
you. Miss Snubley ?" 

A faint tinge of pink came over Miss Snub- 
ley's sallow cheek, as she replied : 

" Why, certainly, it is very seldom that I 
am tired, but to-day I confess I do feel a little 
8o» for I walked three times to Camerton this 
morning, about a shade of German wool for 
Lady Lutterworth's rug, but I am perfectly 
well able to walk home." 

** There 1" resumed Lady Henrietta, " you 
hear she says she is only a little fatigued, and 
feels very well able to walk, so do take me in ; 
and never mind Frederick. He is a mao, and 
must be the strongest." 

** That does not follow," replied her brother ; 
** besides — " 

** Stop a moment, I will give up my plape," 
said Woodlands, who would have made this 
offer before, but that he wished to have a little 
more amusement from the longer continuance 
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of the contention. ^* I have no objection to 
walk." 

" Nor should I," said Colonel Leslie, " only 
that I unluckily sprained mj ankle sometime 
since, and it is not jet strong." 

^^ Oh I thank you, we can manage perfectly 
well now," said Lady Henrietta, jumping into 
the carriage. 

Mr. Lawson followed her, and threw him*- 
self back in it, evidently prepared to be very 
comfortable. 

**A11 right! Go onT' he called to the 
coachman. 

^^ No, no," cried both Alice and Helen in a 
breath, " poor Miss Snubley must not be air 
lowed to walk ;" and in an instant they had 
dismounted. 

^^ I could not think of such a thir^^ my 
dear young ladies, as either of you getting out 
to give up your places to me," said the govern* 
ess, who was little used to be treated with so 
much consideration. I can walk very welL" 
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'* But/' said Alice, ** it would make a plea- 
sant change for roe, I have been riding a great 
deal, BO do oblige me by getting in." 

" Now, girls,*' said Mr. Lawson, " do pray 
settle it one way or other, unless you mean to 
keep us here kicking our heels all night." 

Notwithstanding this pathetic appeal, Miss 
Snubley still hung back, and refused to enter 
the carriage, if Helen or Alice walked. 

<*' I have thought of a plan," suddenly ex- 
claimed Helen, ^' which will enable us all to 
ride. If you will drive us, Mr. Woodlands, 
and take one of the party on the box with 
yoUj the coachman might walk home.*' 

•'«Ye«, that will do," said Woodlands, " Mr. 
Lawson, can you mount beside me ?" 

*' No, upon my honor I can't,*^ replied that 
gentleman. ^* I am so comfortable where I 
am, that I could not move for the world." 

*^ You would not make one of the ladies ride 
there, surely ?" said Woodlands, darting at him 
a look of contempt. 
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'* Why I should wish them to do just as 
they pleased about that," replied Mr. Lawson, 
lolling back listlessly, and yawning as he 
spoke. 

'* I do not mind it at all," said Helen, good- 
naturedly, determined that Miss Snubley 
should at any rate ride inside the carriage ; 
and in another moment she was seated on the 
box beside Woodlands. 

*^ What an insufferable creature that Mr. 
Lawson is/' remarked Woodlands in a low 
voice to Helen, as they drove on. ** Not that 
1 am as angry as I might have been with him 
for his conduct just now, because it procures 
me the pleasure of conversing with you, which 
I should not otherwise have enjoyed. In fact, 
I am obliged, to him — if I may flatter myself 
you do not regret your seat inside the car- 
riage." 

** Not at all,'* said Helen, " I assure you, 
for I am less crowded, and can see better, so 
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that I am very well pleased with the arrange- 
ment." 

They went on for about a mile, conversing 
together pleasantly enough^ and projecting 
many excursions and parties to different places 
that they had not seen» or wished to see again, 
when Helen was seized with a great wish to 
drive. 

'* I have frequently driven papa and Alice 
in our pony chaise," she said, ^* and therefore 
you need not be afraid to trust me. I have 
often thought I should like to drive a pair of 
horses." 

*' You had better not make your first trial 
with a pair as young and spirited as these," said 
Woodlands. ** There is too great a difference 
between them and your quiet pony." 

*' But these horses seem gentle enough." 

'* So they are, when driven by some one who 
knows how to manage them." 

'* Then you mean to infer that I do not 
know how to manage them ?" 
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" Humbly craving your pardon^ I do.*' 

" Then I think you very rude." 

" I am sorry for that, dear Helen, but I 
should think myself very rash if I allowed you 
to drive." 

** Captain Gordon would allow me to drive 
directly if I asked him," said Helen. 

" Very probably he would," rejoined Wood- 
lands, ^* but I hope I am wiser. You really 
must not have your way this once/' 

But Helen had set her heart upon driving, 
and nothing Woodlands said had any effect, 
except to make her more eager. She by turns 
entreated him, and threatened him with dis- 
pleasure, for some time, and then quite impa- 
tient at so unusual a circumstance as anything 
she chose or wished for being denied her, de- 
clared that if he did not allow her to drive, 
she would get down that moment. 

'• I can walk by myself," she said, '* which 
will be far pleasfianter than riding here when 
you are as disagreeable as jou are now." 
As she spoke she prepared to dismount. 
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^<For God's sake do not be so foolish, 
ITelen !" cried Woodlands, much alarmed. '* You 
will kill yourself. If you will get down, let 
me stop and assist you." 

** No, no," said Helen, " go on again. I 
like geitiDg down whilst the horses are going 
on, it is a very pleasant sensation. There is 
no danger in it, and if there were, I would do 
it on purpose because you tell me not, as you 
are very disobliging, and never let me have my 
own way." 

•* Yes, Helen, in every thing but in allow- 
ing you to upset yourself and all the rest of 
the party." 

** You may say what you please," said Helen, 
" and stay here as long as you like, but di- 
rectly you go on again, unless you give me the 
reiuE, I shall jump down." 

" Well," said Woodlands, reluctantly, *'only 
sit still, and you shall do anything you 
choose." 

" Thank you, thank you I" exclaimed Helen 

VOL. I. I 
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joyftilly, ** I thought you were not really so 
cross and disagreeable as you pretended to be 
just now." 

" Pray, Helen^ be careful," said Woodlands, 
'^ and do not use the whip." 

" I will be very careful," replied Helen ; 
and by attending to Woodland's directions, she 
managed to drive with tolerable steadiness for 
more than half a mile. 

They were now within a little distance of a 
place where the road lay for a short way 
nearly close to the edge of a high and steep 
rocky cliff, overhanging ■ Lake, between 

which and the road there was neither hedge, 
wall, nor fence of any sort. 

This, it may be observed, is noL unfire- 
quently the case amidst the lake country, to 
the imminent danger of the numerou') tra^ 
vellers and tourists who are constantly passing. 

** I ndust take the reins here," said Wood- 
lands. ** We are coming to a dangerous 
place." 
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''Just the place where I wish to drive," 
eidd Helen^ laughing, and holding the reins as 
far from him as she could 

A slight touch of the whip made the horses 
quicken their pace, aad spring forward like 
lightning. They were on the point of passing 
the declivity. 

'* Helen 1 Helen I" cried Woodlands," « you 
are going far too near I In Heaven's name 
give me the reins. We shall all be over the 
precipice T 

As he uttered the last hurried words, he 
bent forward to seize the reins. 

Whilst in the act of doing so, one of the 
carriage wheels on the side he was, which was 
that nearest the lake, sunk into a hollow in 
the uneven, broken ground only a few feet from 
the declivity, and occasioned a sudden and vio- 
lent jerk which threw him from the box. 

The carriage swayed on one side in a fright- 
ful manner : its being overturned into the lake 
the next moment seemed inevitable. 

I 3 
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But no— the horses^ now abandoned to their 
own guidance^ dashed onwards, and the carriage 
regained the road in safety* 

All this had passed in the space of a few 
seconds^ and until their attention was roused 
by the shock that the carriage sinking on one 
side occasioned, the partj within were not 
aware of their perilous situation. 

Mr. Lawson's head was quickly out of the 
window, and he had hardly time to announce, 
with a honor-stricken countenance, that they 
were all going into the lake, before a wild 
and piercing shriek from Helen startled them, 
and the next moment they perceived that 
Woodlands had been thrown from his seat, 
and the horses, left entirely uncontrolled, were 
carrying them on with fearful rapidity they 
knew not whither. 

" What will become of us ! Oh, what will 
become of us!" ejaculated Miss Snubley, 
wringing her hands, while Mr. Lawson ap- 
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peared quite frantic with terror, and Lady 
Henrietta screamed incessantly. 

Alice and Colonel Leslie alone retained their 
presence of mind. 

** Where is Woodlands ?" exclaimed Colonel 
Leslie. 

^' Where did he fall ?" he was going to have 
asked, but the dreadful conviction at that in- 
stant flashed across his mind, that Woodlands 
could not, from the position in which they 
were, have fallen any where but over the pre- 
cipice. 

Helen's heart-rending shriek too, would have 
confirmed this, had any confirmation been ne- 
cessary. 

All were too much paralysed by terror to 
heed, or perhaps to hear his question, excepting 
Alice, who merely imagined that Woodlands 
had fallen into the road. She therefore an- 
swered that he had been thrown off by the 
first shock, and would, she trusted, escape un- 
injured. 
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Before they had proceeded far^ Lady Hen- 
rietta opened the carriage door^ and she and 
her brother and Miss Snubley began endea- 
Tonring to jump out at once. 

It required all Alice's exertions to prevent 
them from doing so. She assured them it 
was the most dangerous thing they could do, 
and urgently implored them to sit still. 

Nothing, she sidd, had the slightest effect 
on Lady Henrietta, and Alice was obliged to 
hold her by main force^ in spite of the violent 
resistance she made by kicks and struggles. 

^' We shall be overturned in a moment I" 
screamed Lady Henrietta. ^*I shall be killed, 
I shall be killed I Let me go directly I I must 

—I will get out r 

'^ No," returned Alice, in as firm and au- 
thoritative a manner as she could command, 
'* you must sit stilL You had better be over* 
turned than jump out and kill yourself to a 
certainty." 

Alice's alarm was now augmented by 
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knowing that they were coming to a very 8teep 
hill, at the bottom of which was a sharp and 
andden turn in the road ; and as the road was 
in that place very narrow, with a high stone 
wall on each side of it» the place was consi- 
dered awkward and disagreeable for carts or 
eam^iges under any circumttances. AUce 
shuddered at the fate that awaited them. 
There seemed no chance, no hope of escape. 
The incre^ed speed the carriage would acquire 
in the steep descent, must render their turning 
the corner safely, impossible. 

On and on they were borne, with bewilder- 
ing velocity : they bad almost reached the top 
of the hiUL 

But after a few seconds more of distracting 
suspense, the speed of the carriage was sud- 
denly checked, the horses stood still — a voice 
called to them to dismount; they were safe 
and uninjured 

Every one quitted the carriage without an 
in8ta;nt% delay. 
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The first object that caught Alice's eye was 
Selwyn, standing at the horses' heads, and ap- 
parently holding in the spirited animals with 
' difficulty. 

She turned to Colonel Leslie who stood 
beside her, and begged him to assist in 
making the horses stand quiet, whilst she 
assisted Helen, who still remained upon the 
box seat of the carriage to dismount, but 
the Colonel saying, hurriedly, that he was 
going to seek for Woodlands began jrapidly to 
re-ascend the hill. 

Alice therefore turned to Mr. Lawson, who 
had seated himself on a heap of stones by the 
road side, and begged him to go to Selwyn's 
assistance. 

" Oh no — I can't — upon my honor I can't," 
he replied, panting fur breath between each 
word. ** I am so alarmed— so terribly alarmed. 
You do not consider what a fright I've had — 
besides — I am not used to horses." 

*• Come," said Alice, " we have all nearly 
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recovered from our fright now* and we want 
jour help. You see we can all stand.'' 

^^ Indeed/' replied the youDg geptlemany 
"I can't help you. You don't know how dread- 
fully scared I've been— I' am not fit for any- 
thing. Ask Miss Snubley, or Henrietta, or do 
it yourself - you are all far more capable thau 
I am. I can't get up, you see, or I would help 
you, upon my honor I would." 

" Does your honor," asked Selwyn, with a 
slight curl of bis finely formed lip, ^^ allow 
you to sit there idle, whilst your assistance is 
solicited by a lady ?" 

^^ When my assistance is soiicited by a lady, 
who is very well able to assist herself, it does, 
sir, certainly," replied Mr. Lawson with his 
most supercilious sneer. 

Selwyn, in silent contempt, turned from him, 
and addressing Alice, said, 

"The horses are quiet now — I can hold 
thenr until Colonel Leslie returns. Mean- 

I 5 
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while had yoa not better desire that young 
lady to dismoant ?" 

** I have already begged her to do so several 
times," answered Alice, ** but she appears too 
much overcome by the effects of the terror she 
has undergone." 

''Helen, dear Helen," she continued, rais- 
ing herself on the step beside her, ^ the danger 
is over ; we are all safe ; pray come down." 

But Helen heeded her not, until Alice had 
called repeatedly. 

At last uncovering her face, which was as 
white as marble, she said in a low, and almost 
inarticulate voices 

** Why do you speak to me? — cleave me; — 
for Heaven's sake leave me T 

''.You are confused, Helen, you have been 
dreadfully frightened," resumed Alice, "but 
there is no reason for alarm now. Thank 
God, we are all safe. Do not cover your^face 
f^ain ; do not turn away from me — " 
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" What do you want^ Alice ? what would 
you have me do?'' 

'^ I would have you be comforted, and not 
8tay any longer where you are." 

^* You are rights" exclaimed Helen spring- 
ing from her seat. ** You are right — ^I ought 
not to remain here-^I ought to fly from your 
presence, and from that of every other human 
being I Oh that I had fallen instead I or why 
was I not killed also — I cannot bear to live — 
I cannot support this load of guilt, of misery. 
— Alice it was all my doing — ^" 

^^ What is the matter, my dearest Helen ?" 
said Alice, agitated and alarmed to the greatest 
degree. 

** She is gone mad," observed Lady Hen- 
rietta, " ijfie fright has driven her out of her 
mind." 

^' Pray my dear Miss Leslie," said 
Miss Snubley, ^^do be a little more 
composed ; you will make yourself ill if 
you go on distressing yourself in this manner. 
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If you exert your firmness a little, and call 
the sense and reason of which I know you have 
so much, to your aid — * 

" Oh ! do not talk to me of reason or com- 
posure I" exclaimed Helen. " Have I not been 
the means of killing him — Is it not all my 
doing? Alice, he was thrown over — Wood- 
lands was thrown over the precipice — ^May 
God forgive me — I can never, never forgive 
myself I" 

A silence followed her words. 

Lady Henrietta and Miss Snubley looked 
at each other with surprise and horror in their 
countenances. To Alice the shock came like 
a thunderbolt, she turned as pale as death, a 
mist came before her eyes, her head swam, 
and all her senses seemed paralysed ; but she 
struggled violently with the torrent of agonis- 
ing feeling which almost overpowered her; 
she recollected Helen, she recollected the great 
necessity there was that ishe should retain her 
self-possession ; the effort was extremely pain- 
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fal, but 80 sacoessful^ that in a few minutes 
she had recovered an external appearance of 
tolerable composure. 

'^But what did you do then?" said Lady 
Henrietta, addressing Helen, as her curiosity, 
in a short time, got the better of every other 
sentiment. ^' How comes it to be your fault." 

**Are you sure he fell over the precipice?" 
asked Miss Snubley/' 

^* Quite — quite sure. Oh I that I had not 
been so self- willed — it was all my doing !** 

She turned from them, and wrung her hands 
in an agony of grief. 

In vain did Alice, trembling and half dead 
with agitation, exert herself to the utmost to 
soothe and tranquilise her, it only appeared to 
render her sorrow more violent. 

"Oh I Mr. Selwyu,'" said Alice, at length 
turning to him, her eyos swimming in tears 
she strove vainly to repress; "speak to her — 
perhaps she will attend to you. I know not 
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what to say — ^what to do— For mercy's sake 
speak to her I" 

Selwyn approached the distracted ^1 ; and 
in a grave but kind manner, said, 

** Do not forget, in the excess of your sorrow, 
the strong cause that you have at this mo- 
ment for thankfulness, for gratitude, — I do 
not blame your grief, I do not wonder at it ; 
but suffer it not to absorb your mind so en- 
tirely as to exclude every other feeling — " 

He was going on, but Helen interrupted 
him. 

" What can I have to be grateful for ?'* she 
said. "Had I been thrown over — ^had my 
life been mercifully taken, and this suffering, 
this torture spared me, I should indeed have 
had reason for thankfulness ; but — ^biit — as it is 
-—what could make me more miserable than I 
am?— '^ 

^* The thought that but for the interposition 
of a kind Providence, all those now standing 
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arotitid youy might be dead ; or suffering from 
some frightful injury still worse than death. 
Consider that your father, your kind sister, 
might both be at this insfcant dying in dreadful 
agonies, which you were unable to alleviate. 
Surely you have cause for gratitude,for thanks- 
^ving." 

**Ihave! I havel" cried Helen wildly; I 
am thankful that I have no more murders to 
reproach myself with— One is enough — Oh! 
that I were—" ' 

Her voice was choked with Amotion. 

They now saw Colonel Leslie approaching. 

The melancholy shake of the head with 
which he answered their anxious inquiries 
whether he had seen anything of Woodlands, 
brought the certainty of that young man's sad 
fate still more forcibly before every one, ex- 
cept Helen, who did not appear consoious of 
his presence. 

Grieved at her distress, he spoke to her in 
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kind and soothing accents^ he lifted her up and 
supported her in his arms, but she neither 
heard nor regarded him. She gazed at him, 
indeed, but it was with an air of stupefied be- 
wilderment* 

"What can be done — tell me what to do?" 
said the father to Selwyn, who as the horses 
were now quite quiet, had left them, and was 
standing near the group, with an expression 
of deep sympathy and commi&eration in his 
countenance. 

" Leave her to herself," was the reply, "you 
had better not speak to hel: at present." 

" Well," said the Honorable Frederic Law- 
son, who had been lounging about for some 
time, with his hands in his pockets, unheeded 
by any one ; " we ought to recollect, as Mr. 
Selwyn, wisely observed, what a fortunate cir- 
cumstance it is that we have all escaped, our- 
selves, without a hair of our heads being hurt. 
It was a most uncommonly providential piece 
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of good luck that we didn't go over. Upoa 
my honor I thought, myself, at one time, that 
nothing could save us." 

Beceiving no answer, after a moment's pause 
he went on." 

*^ I think I may as well be sauntering to- 
wards home now, that is to say, if I can be of 
no further service to any one.'' 

Again he pau:)ed, and still obtaining no re- 
joinder, he turned on his heel, and whistling an 
air from the last new ballet, slowly lounged 
off. 

" Do not let us stay here any longer," said 
Alice to Colonel Leslie. '^ We had better take 
Helen home." 

" Yes, that would be best, certainly, poor 
thing/' observed Lady Henrietta, " and I hope 
9he will be better soon, I am sure. Helen, my 
dear," she continued, pulling her by the hand, 
•' never mind— it's very shocking, no doubt — 
when one thinks that poor Mr. Woodlands was 
as well and likely to live as any of us, only a 
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quarter of an hour ago, and he such a fine 
handsome, promising young man too, with a 
poor mother left, to break her heart with grief 
about him, and is now dashed to atoms down 
that horrid precipice ; but you couldn't help it, 
it wasn't your fiiult, so don't fret about it, 
pray. Gro home quick and get some refresh* 
ment, there's a dear, you'll feel better after 
you have had something to eat." 

^* Good gracious !'' exclaimed Miss Snobley, 
''who is that coming — ^there — from the village 
— lookl" 

'' Oh Heavens I" said Alice, '' it is Mrs. 
Woodlands. Oh I this is almost worse than 

aur 

'' What is the matter?" enquired Mrs. 
Woodlands, in accents of much surprise and 
some alarm. ^* No accident has happened, I 
trust" 

Then perceiving Helen, she immediately 
concluded that the expression of concern she 
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saw in the faces of all present was occasioned 
by her illness." 

Wondering that no one replied to her ques- 
tions or remarks, Mrs. Woodlands went up to 
Helen, and taking the hand that hung pas- 
sively by her side, as her pale cheek rested on 
her father's shoulder, in a kind and anxious 
manner inquired about her healtL" 

Heles raised her eyes, and seeing Mrs. 
Woodlands for the first time, started with a 
violent and convulsive shudder, then throwing 
herself on her knees, faltered out the words, 
** Forgive me P' 

" Forgive you, my child I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Woodlands^ still more astonished. ^^ Forgive 
you ! for what ?" 

'^ I have killed him,'' said Helen in a low 
v<Hce, tremulous with emotion. 

She sunk forward as she spoke, and in an- 
other moment lay extended on the ground. 

Mrs. Woodliuids turned pale, and looked at 
the countenances of those around her for ex- 



» 
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planation. She read in them nothing but sor- 
row and dismay. 

'^ My son," she faltered, ^'where is he ? Has 
any accident — Oh, for mercy's sake end this 
suspense I Speak, speak V* 

*^ I will tell you," said Selwyn, as summon- 
ing all his firmness, he advanced towards her, 
to make the dreaded disclosure. 

He was about to speak, when suddenly 
starting, the words died on his lips, and he ut- 
tered an exclamation of surprise and joy. 

At the same instant the grasp of a hand 
from behind, on her arm, caused Mrs-Woodlands 
to look round. 

Beside her, pale, breathless, and agitated, 
stood her son. 

'< Woodlands 1" said Colonel Leslie, while 
all the rest remained mute with astonishment. 
" Am I dreaming T 

'^ Helen!" exclaimed Woodlands, without 
heeding him. *^ In the name of Heaven what 
is the matter with her? Is she ill — ^is she 
hurt ?" 
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He eagerly raised her from tbe ground. 
" Helen ! dearest Helen !" he cried, " speak 
to me — look at me — I entreat— I conjure you!" 
Helen opened her eyes — they met his— she 
started — ^uttered a scream, and fell senseless. 

Woodlands caught her ; and when she came 
to herself, and found that she was supported by 
his arm, as he knelt on the grass beside her, 
and that his eyes were fixed on her, with an ex- 
pression of deep anxiety and tenderness, she 
thought it must be all a dream, and with a faint 
groan closed her eyes again. 

She was soon aroused, however, by his voice, 
as he called to her, and begged her in the kind- 
est accents to be happy again, assuring her 
that he was not only alive, but perfectly safe 
and welL 

Her father, Alice, Lady Henrietta, and Miss 
Snubley, wLom she saw standing near her, 
joined him, until at last, oyerconie by this ex- 
traordinary and most unexpected happiness, she 
found relief in a flood of tears. In a few 
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minutes she was Bufficiently composed to ask 
Woodlands to tell her how he had escaped. 

** Almost by a nuracle,''he answered. "For- 
tunately the knotted branches of a stunted 
tree that grew on a small projecting piece of 
rocky a few feet below the edge of the precipice, 
stopped me, and prevented my rolling down. 
I was, I believe, stunned for a little while, 
and was somewhat surprised when I became 
aware of my situation ; however, I soon con- 
trived to scramble up again into the road. My 
first thought was for you alL I wished to run 
after you, and assist you, if possible, but for 
some time I felt confused and unable to walk, in 
spite of all my efforts. When at last T re* 
covered sufficiently, I hastened on as fast as I 
could, in a state of great alarm, for I recol- 
lected the hill, and dreaded the consequences if 
the horses carried you down it, as it appeared 
most probable that they would. Most happy 
and grateful am I, that you all have escaped 
uninjured." 
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'* Yes,/ said Colonel Leslie, *^ thanks to the 
intrepid exertions and presence of mind of 
Mr. Selwyn. But where is he ? He was here 
just now.** 

^^ He is gone," said Alice. '* Directly he 
saw that Helen was recovering, he went away 
as if he were desirous of escaping further 
notice." 

** I am sorry for it,^ said Colonel Leslie, '* I 
have never thanked him, much as he deserves 
our gratitude.'* 

** We will take another opportunity," said 
Woodlands. ^' I am sure I thank him from my 
heart for his brave conduct. A man must pos- 
sess gf^at nerve to attempt to stop a pair of 
spirited horses like these when they are run- 
ning away. Now will you re-enter the carriage 
and allow me to drive you home ?'' 

*^ Oh, no, no I by no means," cried Helen. 
** I would not do so for the world." 

Lady Henrietta and Miss Snubley declared 
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that they had no wish to ride anj more that 
day. 

" WelL then," said Woodlands, " I had 
better drive the carriage home, and leave jou 
all to walk." 

*• Oh ! do not do so," said Helen, trying to 
prevent him from mounting the box. 

Woodlands laughed. 

" There is not the remotest danger," he 
said ; '* and if there were — ^" 

'' Oh ! do not say if there were in that jok- 
ing manner. Woodlands," interrupted Helen, 
who was rendered nervous and timid by her 
recent agitation. 

"If there were any danger then, Helen, I 
would take you to protect me. Will that do?" 

" Protect you !" repeated Helen, again 
shuddering and covering her face with 
her hands. '^ I who but for a miracle 
should have been the cause of your death !" 
But look, here comes your coachman. That 
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is right ; for now he can drive the carriage 
home, andjou can walk with us." 

^' Oh ! Alice/' she resumed, as after having 
taken leave of Ladj Henrietta and Miss Snub- 
ley, they walked on arm-in-arm a little in ad- 
vance of the rest of their party. '* Oh I Alice I 
I have had a lesson, a very severe lesson, and 
one I trust that will not be thrown away, for I 
am firmly resolved never to be self-* willed 
again as long as I live." 



VOL. L 
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CHAPTER XII. 



When Woodlands and his mother were alone 
together^ Mrs. Woodlands asked her son to re-> 
count all the particulars of the accident, and 
how Helen came to be so much concerned in 
it^ which he did. 

*^ Why did you allow Helen to have the 
reins?*' said his mother, when he had con- 
cluded his recital ** How could you be so — '* 

" So foolish, you were going to say, mother/* 
rejoined Woodlands, observing that she did .not 
finish her sentence. ^^ But indeed it wa» 
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not foolish. I was proof against all her en- 
treaties, but when I saw her just ready to 
jump down, and perceived that all my rea- 
soning was in vain, and that she was become 
quite unmanageable, I had no alternative but 
to comply." 

**No alternative! Oh, Arthur, Arthur; I 
did not think you would have shown* yourself 
so devoid cf firmness." 

'^It was not a question of firmness/' said 
Woodlands. ** If Helen had jumped off as 
she threatened, she must have killed herself." 

** Jfg^ repeated his mother with emphasis. 
" But you are sure she would not. She only 
pretended she would to frighten you." 

" No,** said Woodlands ; " I would stake 

my existence she would not have hesitated a 

moment in putting her threat into execution. 

You have no idea how determined she is. 

When once she takes a fancy into her head, 

there is no controlling her. Besides she is so 

rash and daring, she never dreams of such 

K 3 
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a thing as danger. I have often seen her 
running over high crags and slippery rocks^ or 
forcing her way along, close to the edge of the 
steep banks of the Derwent, quite careless of 
her footing, when one false step might have 
cost iier her life. I have followed her. in 
places, where, accustomed as I am to rocks and 
mountains, I would rather not have ventured 
even bj myself, fearful of remonstrating on 
the folly of such experiments, lest I should 
drive her, in playful preversenesis, to attempt 
some exploit yet more dangerous. With 
regard to her behaviour to day, b^r motiye, as I 
haye already told you, was to escape from my 
company, because I had displeased her. The 
discovery that it did alarm me, certainly 
increased her wish to jump down, but did 
not convince her that there was any danger 
in the thing itself." 

^' No danger in jumping from the box of a 
carriage, while the carriage was going on ? 
Surely Arthur, your love for Helen, obscures 
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your perceptions ia an eictraordinary decree.'* 

** I am not aware that it does," replied her 
son thouglitfully. *' I was sorry to be 
compeli^d to give her the reins^ I grant, but 
still I thonglit that as I was close bj, and 
able to direct her, or resume the reins in a 
moment" — 

'' But you were not able to resume them/' 
said Mrs. Woodlands* 

Woodlands looked emb^^rra6sed• 

*'I should have taken them from her in' 
another second/' he observed, ^^had I n<^t 
fallen, and X should have puU^ the horses 
round in a moment, for my hands wtis on the 
reins when I was thrown over. So yoti 
perceive, poor Helen wias not t6 blame. It 
any one deserves censure, it is myself, for not 
being prompt enough in seizing the reins. 
But it*8 all over now, and cannot be helped. 
Thank God it was no worse." 

** Most fervently do I thank Him indeed, 
my dear Arthur. It might hav^ been a 
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I 

dreadful accident. It might have cost me my 
son. I cannot however agree with you^ that 
Helen was not to blame. BecoUect what 
you have yourself told me : you confess that 
she was quite unmanageable^ that none of 
your reasoning had the slightest effect upon 
her, but that your alarm and entreaties only 
made her more resolute in her determination 
to do a most rash and dangerous action, at 
the imminent risk of her life ; and finally, that 
you were obliged to give way to her, thereby 
endangering your own, and the lives of all 
your companions, as the only possible means of 
keeping her quiet. What a sad state of things 
is this I What a character is here depicted ! 
Oh I Arthur, how deluded, how blind you 
are." 

Woodlands was somewhat struck by his 
mother's words, as he knew she must feel 
very strongly to speak with so much earnest- 
ness, but he could not agree with her; and 
alter thinking for a few minutes replied, that 
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he was not aware he laboured under any 
particular blindness or delusion. 

** Unfortunately," resumed his mother, 
''that is generally the case with people in 
your situation.^ 

*' In my situation," asked Woodlands ; 
"what is that?" 

'* I mean/' said his mother, '' people so much 
in love as you are/* 

'' Be it so," said Woodlands, after a pause. 
*' If my present feelings are a delusion, it is 
a delusion that I hope never to awake from." 

** I might quote a very common, but very 
sensible proverb, Arthur, which would suit 
you just now," observed his mother; ** namely 
that ' none are so blind as those who will not 
see."' 

"Mother," said Woodlands, "you will 
think me more foolish, more deluded, more 
determined ' not to see' than ever, if I confess 
that this adventure, or accident, or incident, 
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or whatever else you choose to call it, has 
made me love Helen still more than I did 
before/' 



'' n sno leggiadro tIso 
*' Non perde mai belt^ 
''BeUonellapi^ta^ 

'' Bello e nel'ira 
*^ Quand apre i labbri al rise, 
'' Parmi la Dea del mar : 
" £ Pallade mi par, 
*^ Quando s'adira." 



His mother smiled. 

^* Those lines are very pretty, and the idea 
is very poetical," she replied; "but allow me 
to remind you, that a year ago, you called 
Cherinto ^a foolish fellow,' for loving Creusa; 
however charming she might be, however 
^ hella neW ira:'' 

"But time, and a longer acquaintance with 
the world," said Woodlands, " will change, or 
at least modify the opinions even of the wisest 
amongst, us. Experience and mature reflection 
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are the best tests of the wisdom or fallacy 
of our early opinions; and if they do not 
stand these tests, the sooner they are relin- 
quished the better.'' 

" I remember also," said Mrs. Woodlands, 
^' at the time I allude to, that throwing 
down Metastasio, you went to the bookcase 
for a volume of Pope, and pointed out some 
lines describing female character, which you 
said had long been your standard of what a 
lady's temper ought to be. * If I ever have a 
wife,' you added, ' all this must apply to her.' 
I suppose * mature reflection, and experience' 
have shown * the fallacy' of this also ?" 

*' No, no," said Woodlands; " all, or at any 
rate, almost all those lines would apply to 
Helen." 

" Oh ! blest with temper, whose unclouding ray, 
" Can make to-morrow cheerful as to day ;" 

commenced Mrs. Woodlands- 

"Well," observed her son, "that suits 
K 5 
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Helen, I am sure. It is impossible to be 
otherwise than 'cheerful' in her company/* 

** Although she is not blessed with astrikiugly 
good temper," urged Mrs. Woodlands ; ** you 
will grant that ?" 

** Quite good enough, if it produces the 
effect desired, — ^if it * makes to-morrow cheer^ 
ful as to day."' 

'* I presume," returned his mother, laugh- 
ing, ^* this little amusing adventure, which had 
so nearly cost you all your lives, was her way 
of making to day ^ cheerful.' I cannot say I 
wish ^ to-morrow' to be enlivened in the same 
sort of manner." 

" Well," said Woodlands, his good humour 
triumphing over his inclination to be provoked 
at his mother's taking this view of the subjcet. 
*^ I give up that point. Let us try the next. 
Go on, if you recollect any more of the 



verses." 



Mrs. Woodlands repeated with marked 
emphasis the following lines : — 
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"She who ne'er answers till a husband cools, 
** Or if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
" Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 
"Yet has her humour most when she obeys." 



"Do you think, Arthur," she continued, 
after a short pause, during which her son 
appeared to be meditating on the poetry she 
had just recited ; ** do you think that if you 
were married, Helen would refrain from 
answering till you cooled ?" 

"Mother," rejoined Woodlands, warmly; 
" with such an angel for a wife, a man must be 
a horrid creature indeed, if he were ever angry, 
and if he were never angry, of course he 
would never want to ^cooL' As to the rest, 
submitting is not her Jorte certainly, bat, as I 
have proved, many of the lines apply to her 
in the most material points; and we must 
bear in mind, that nothing human can be 
perfect, not even Helen Leslie," 

Here the subject dropped. 
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Mrs. Woodlands agreed with the poet, that 

''He who's conyinced against his will, 
** Is of the same opinion still;" 

if indeed, he who still maintains the same 
opinion, can, correctly speaking, be said to be 
conyinced ; a fact which may perhaps be doubted : 
at any rate, she knew that whoever is deter- 
mined to continue in the same way of thinking, 
will not be induced to alter his opinion by the 
strongest and most forcible arguments. 

She therefore, forbore to press the subject 
farther, and endeavored to console herself with 
the hope that her son's romantic feeling of 
love and admiration for Helen, would in time 
abate sufficiently to enable him to view her 
conduct and character with unprejudiced and 
impartial eyes, and to see her defects in their 
true light. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The Sunday after that, on which he had first 
read prayers at Wildmere church, Selwyn 
preached. The death of one of his parishioners, 
a young and lovely girl, furnished the subject 
of his discourse. 

But one short week ago^ she was among 
them, in the very church where they were 
then assembled ; full of health and life, glad- 
dening the hearts of her now childless aud 
desolate parents* with her sweet smile and her 
merry laugh. That evening she was taken 
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suddenly ilL She had received a chill when 
heated with exercise, and at first, it was 
thought that her indisposition was only trifling; 
but medical skill was soon found to be un- 
availing, and two days afterwards^ when 
Selwyn was sent for, he only arrived in time 
to see her die. 

Her beauty, her gentle manners and amiable 
character, had rendered her a general favorite ; 
every one loved her; everyone lamented her; 
every one spoke in her praise. Her death 
threw a universal gloom aon sadness over the 
village. Even the little cottage children 
spoke in whispers, and drew their breath softly 
as they strewed her simple couch with the 
wild flowers she had loved best when alive. 

There she lay ; her long silken hair falling 
on her pillow, the bloom on her fair cheek, 
yet unfaded, a half smile on her still rosy 
lips; they could not believe she was dead-- 
she who had been so kind to them, who had 
listened to their artless tales, soothed their 
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simple sorrows, and kissed away their infant 
tears. Oh I no ; she did but sleep, and a sweet 
slumber it was, too: for she looked as if she 
were dreaming of angels,'and things too beauti- 
ful and holy for mortals to know, except in 
visions. 

Surely no sleep was ever so calm, so sweet, 
80 lovely, as that which now closed her eyes: 
the deep and solemn sleep of death. Even 
her heart-broken parents, whilst they gazed on 
her face, could hardly believe that she was 
indeed taken from them, that they should 
never again behold her without whom earth 
was but a dreary wilderness, life itself but one 
vast blank. 

Selwyn's sermon was listened to with the 
greatest attention; not so much for its 
eloquence, — though eloquence there was of the 
highest and noblest kind — ^as for its touching 
pathos, its intense depth of feeling, which went 
at once to the hearts of his hearers. As he 
proceeded, many a stifled sob and suppressed 
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aigh might be heard, many a youthful eye was 
dimmed with weeping, and many a manly and 
weather beaten cheek was stained with tears. 

£ich and poor — ^young and old — all were 
deeply affected, and there was not one who 
did not quit the church elevated and purified 
in heart and spirit 

Some months passed away, and meanwhile 
Selwyn, though wholly unconscious of it, be- 
came every day an object of greater interest 
and curiosity. 

Doctor Faulkland's ill-health caused nearly 
all the duties of the large parish of Wild- 
mere, with its numerous and widely scattered 
population, to devolve upon him. He was in- 
defatigable in his attention to these duties; 
great part of his time was spent in visiting 
the poor villagers, who all adored him ; and 
spoke of his kindness, his goodness, his bene- 
volence, with rapture. The improvement he 
effected among them was very soon percepti- 
ble. 
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Instead of being, as formerly, nearly desert- 
ed, the church was thronged by his humble 
parishioners, who might be seen listening to 
him with the (preatest attention and interest ; 
their faces plainly showing the affection and 
admiration with which they regarded their 
young clergyman. 

Before. Selwyn had been long at Wildmere, 
the evening lectureship of the neighbouring 
town of Camerton becoming vacant by the 
resignation of the clergyman who had held it, 
it was presented to him. Judging from the 
striking and rapid change he had wrought at 
Wildmere, all who had heard him prophesied 
that the same good effect would soon be pro- 
duced at Camerton also. 

As there was no evening service at any 
other church in the neighbourhod, that of 
Camerton had been attended by many of the 
gentry residing in the vicinity, until the broad 
vulgar accent and disagreeable voice of the 
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late lecturer had given such general diasatisfac- 
tion as greatly to diminish the number. ^ 

Here Selwjn soon excited attention. His 
full, dear, and finely modulated voice; with 
its sweet melodious tones and striking variety 
of expression ; his manner at once dignified and 
earnest; graceful, yet free from affectation; 
and above all, the torrent of deep, powerfiil, 
impassioned eloquence that flowed from his 
lips, seizing and captivating the attention even 
of the listless, the apathetic, and the insensible, 
were calculated to make an impression on the 
minds of those who heard him never to be for- • 
gotten. 

His popularity increased rapidly. In a short 
time it had risen to such a height that peo- 
ple of all classes came far and near to hear 
him ; the church of Camerton was crowded to 
excess every Sunday evening; and he was 
sought, courted, and loaded with flattering 
compliments and attentions by those most 
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distiDguished for rank, wealth, and conse- 
quence. 

But all praise, fame, and adrnirfttion, ap- 
peared to touch him very feebly, if at all. 
The more his popularity increased, the more 
solitary, reserved, and averse from society he 
grew. Instead of lessening, his melancholy 
seemed to become every day more deeply 
fixed. 

Firmly, though gently, and with many ex- 
pressions of his grateful feelincr^ and lively 
sense of their intended kindness, he refused to 
comply with the urgent advice and entreaties 
of those who would have persuaded him to 
seek, in the noisy bustle of a gay and thought- 
less world, that tranquillity and happiness 
which he felt could never again be his. 

Some, either jealous of his fame, or piqued 
because their civilities and attentions were not 
received as they had expected, said he was a 
misanthrope ; others, that he affected singula- 
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rity to make himself still more talked of : but 
his numerous supporters and admirers main- 
tained, that the gentleness of his manners, the 
sweetness and mildness of his temper, the 
earnestness with which he seized every oppor- 
tunity of promoting the happiness, comfbrt^ 
and well being of others, his tender-hearted 
compassion for all who were in sickness or 
distress, and the tears of pity and sympathy 
which frequently tilled his eyes for their suf- 
ferings — sufficiently refuted the first charge- 
as his evident eagerness to shrink from and 
avoid notice in every way— -did the second. 

Some secret grief seemed to oppress him, to 
be constantly weighing on his mind, so heavily 
that nothing could for a moment dispel it, or 
banish the recollection from his memory. 

What this grief, this sorrow could be that 
threw such a deep shade of dejection and me- 
lancholy over him, that preyed on his spirits 
and destroyed his happiness — ^at a time too 
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when the freshness of youth and hope gene- 
rally pamts the Future in its own bright 
polbrs, however saddened by disappointment 
or douded by misfortunes the Past may have 
been — was a constant subject of inquiry among 
the many who saw and pitied, loved and ad- 
miied him. 

In the. few intervals of rest or leisure he al- 
lowed himseli^ Selwyn would take long and 
aoUtary walks, sometimes alone, but more fre* 
quently accompanied by a child about seven 
years old; a little girl of remarkable beauty 
and intelligence, the only companion whose 
[nresence seemed to be agreeable to him. 

She was unlike other children of her age, 
Mlent,. subdued, almost sorrowful; between 
her and the young clergyman there appeared 
to be a strong feeling of attachment; she 
would walk with him amidst the lonely woods 
and steep rocks, or sit by his side on the 
banks of some clear sparkling mountain stream, 
for hours together, her whole soul ab- 
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sorbed in one deep feeling of interest and 
affection for bim. Then the eccentric, so- 
litary young woman, the mother of this child ; 
whose history had been likewise a matter of 
great conjecture and curiosity, how came he 
to know her, and be so deeply interested in 
her? 

This was another subject of inquiry. 

Why would she never tell anything con- 
cerning his family, his former history, or her 
own? 

Who was she ? and why did any questions 
concerning her family, her husband, or her 
former place of abode, make her appear 
strangely agitated and contused ? 

It was singular that they should both be so 
enveloped in mystery, both so unhappy^ and 
both so much attached to each other; at 
least so thought the good people of Wildmere. 

Many were the conjectures hazarded on the 
subject, by the speculative, the inquisitive, 
or the curious ; but all, however high might be 
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their opinion of their own shrewdness and pe- 
netration, were obliged to confess that their 
utmost endeavours to determine any of these 
points satisfactorilj were wholly ineffectual. 



<r 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A FEW days after the adventure which 
might have been productive of such fatal con- 
sequenccs^ Captain Grordon called at Wildmere 
Hall. 

On arriving at the door he learned that 
Colonel Leslie was from home. 

** And Miss Leslie and Miss Melrose/' he 
inquired. 

*^ The young ladies are walking in the gar- 
den," was the reply. 

" Then I will join them there." 
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He dismounted accordingly^ and giving his 
horse to the servant, was by Helen's side in a 
moment* 

" Thank Heaven," he exclaimed, when the 
first salutations were over, ^^ thank Heaven 
you are safe and well !" 

" But I should tell you," continued Captain 
Gordon, ^^ that I have been almost distracted 
by the rumours that have reached me concern- 
ing a frightful accident which — " 

** Which had nearly happened," said Helen, 
'^ of which I had nearly been the cause, Fought 
rather to say." 

" What do you mean, my dear Miss Leslie ?" 
rejoined her companion. " You shudder— you 
turn pale— ^' 

" Alas I" said Helen, ^* I can hardly yet 
bear to be reminded of the misery, the suffer- 
ing that my folly and wilfulness might have 
produced." 

" You speak enigmas, dear lady." 

** 1 will be more intelligible," replied Helen, 

VOIi. I. L 
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and she told him in as few words as she 
could^the particulars of the adventure to which 
she alluded. 

Alice joined them as she finished speaking. 

^^ Ah I" said the Captain, as he shook hands 
with her, '* Miss Melrose is loaded with flowers. 
It is with such bright and beautiful things as 
these that the pathway of your lives should be 
strewed. No dangers should appal, no fierce 
emotions alarm gentle natures such as yours. 
Words cannot express my feelings on the sub- 
ject df your providential escape. But you 
mentioned a Mr. Selwyn just now, I think— 
the gentleman whose conduct was so intrepid. 
I once had somfe slight acquaintance with a 
family of that name, that I have now lost sight 
of Can you tell me whether — I mean, do you 
know anything about his family ?" 

** Very little," replied Helen. " He is of 
good family, and comes from the South of Eng* 
land." 

" And what is this gentleman's professioB If^ 
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He is a clergyman — Doctor Faulkland's 
curate." 

" Can you tell me his christian name ?" 

** Everard. Is he one of the family you 
mentioned as being friends of yours ?" 

** Oh, no. He is not indeed. I never heard 
of these Selwyns before. My friends, or 
rather my acquaintance, were a Norfolk, or a 
Yorkshire, or a Staffordshire family, I am sure 
I forget which, but I recollect their saying 
they had no relations in the South." 

Captain Gordon then proceeded to ask what 
sort of young man Mr. Edward or Everard 
Selwyn, or whatever his name might be, was ; 
whether he was popular among his parishion- 
ers, and whether he was active and zealous in 
his profession; all which queries Helen an- 
swered with what Alice considered a very un- 
necessary degree of warmth and enthusiasm. 
She then went on to speak of his melancholy 
character, and the concern she felt for his un- 
happiness. 
L 3 
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" How amiable," exclaimed Captain Gordon 
with animation. ^^ How amiable is this gene- 
rous feeling of commiseration for the unfortu- 
nate, in one whose cheeks are unprofaned by a 
tear ; whose life has as yet been but a bright 
dream of sunshine and pleasure. But alas !" 
he continued, in a lower tone of voice, and a 
more subdued manner, *^ there exist some in- 
dividuals who are doomed to pass through ex- 
istence unpitied — ^unblessed by one cheering 
ray of sympathy from the kind, the gentle, and 
the lovely, because, the sorrows that have 
wrung their hearts leave no outward traces of 
sadness ; because, concealing their griefs in the 
innermost recesses of their souls, they mingle 
smilingly with the world as though its business 
and its cares, its gay scenes of mirth'and splen- 
dour, still possessed charms for them." 

He sighed and looked down, then pressing 
his band to his heart, raised his eyes, which 
were very fine, with an expressive and mean- 
ing glance to Helen's face. Alice wished to 
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see by the expression of her countenance what 
effect the Captain's pathos had on her friend, 
but Helen at that moment stooped to gather a 
rose. 

" I hope. Captain Gordon," said Helen, half 
laughing, half serious, as she placed the flower 
in her bouquet, '' that you are not one of these 
unfortunate individuals ?" 

Another sigh was the only response. 

^^ I cannot believe that you are, indeed," said 
Helen, looking earnestly at him. " Are you 
unhappy?" 

" I could fill a volume with my sorrows," 
returned Captain Gordon, shaking his head 
mournfully. '* Suffice it to say, that the faith- 
lessness of one whom I loved most passion- 
ately, whom I believed perfection, was the 
cause of all my misery. The day — even the 
hour was fixed when our hands and hearts 
were to be united indissolubly. It was the 
very eve of our marriage — as we sat together 
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supremely blessed in each other's society — that 
news arrived of the sudden and alarming ill* 
ness of my nearest and dearest relative. The 
case admitted of no delay. I was forced to 
leave her 8ide. Ah 1 with what overpowering 
yiolence does the recollection of our last in- 
terview rush on my mind I How my too 
faithful memory recalls every word — every 
look — the most trivial circumstances connected 
with this our final parting. As I bid her 
adieu, tears dimmed her lovely eyes, her bloom- 
ing cheek was pale with grief. She did not 
speak, but she threw herself into my arms and 
sobbed in agony; it seemed as though the 
separation went near to break her heart. The 
painful duty of attending my friend and rela- 
tion during a malady which terminated in his 
death, necessarily protracted my absence for a 
longer time than I had expected. Several 
weeks elapsed ere I returned. When I did 
return, it was to find her the bride of an« 
other !" 
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Having thus related the history of his griefs, 
Captain Gordon continued. 

*^ I will not attempt to desoribe the utter 
desolation of heart that it has been my lot to 
experience, from the fatal hour that blasted fur 
ever all my hopes of felicity. Until the cold 
tomb closes upon me, I shall cherish the me- 
mory of this false, but not less fondly loved 
being." 

When he ceased speaking, Helen expressed 
her indignation against the lady, her sympathy 
for him, and her admiration of the fortitude 
and strength of mind which he must possess 
to bear so heavy a misfortune with such aston- 
ishing heroism ; whilst Alice was debating in 
her own mind whether this astonishing heroism 
by ^vhich the Captain was enabled to appear 
the gayest, happiest, and most light-hearted of 
men, proceeded . in reality from remarkable 
powers of self-command, or whether it might 
not result from the absence of any great depth 
of feeling. The latter view of the case she 
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was inclined to think the true one> particularly 
as notwithstanding his ^^ desolation of heart 
which must endure as long as life itself en- 
dured," and *' the memory of the false but 
not less fondly loved being which he should 
cherish till the cold tomb closed upon him ;" 
notwithstanding that all his ^' hopes of felicity 
were blighted for ever," he had already given 
very unequivocal symptoms of a growing at- 
tachment to Helen. His marked attention to, 
and professed admiration of her, had excited 
universal observation and comment ; and then 
his letters. If he had no wish or intention of 
making Helen an offer of marriage, he should 
not have acted and written as he had done ; 
and if he did desire to marry her, what was 
to be thought of his vehement protestations of 
constancy to his first love. In fact, Alice 
knew not what to think of him, though she 
was strongly inclined to consider him by no 
means a sincere character. 

Whilst Alice thus meditated, the Captain 
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was greatly consoled and gratified by the kind 
looks and words of one lady, and what he 
deemed the sympathising and expressive silence 
of the other. 

We must here leave the party, to see how 
far Alice was correct in her judgment of bim^ 
and what were bis real views and intentions. 

These may perhaps be best explained by pre- 
senting the reader with a letter written by 
him^ about a month before this period, to a 
friend in Cornwall. 

" My dear Haviland, 

" You reproach me with my 
long silence. I do not wonder at it ; but to 
tell the truth, my time has of late been so fully 
occupied between business and pleasure, that 
I have really had neither leisure nor inclina- 
tion for writing such a letter as would satisfy 
you. This I hope will plead my excuse, es- 
pecially as I am now prepared to devote a 

L 5 
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whole evening to conversing with you upon 
paper. 

*^ You adk me to give you a fiill and parti- 
cular account of my plans and prospects. My 
reception here has exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations. Certainly the people of Cum- 
berland are the most hospitable and warm- 
hearted set I ever was among. I cannot suffi- 
ciently congratalate myself on the fate that 
guided me to select this neighbourhood as the 
scene of my next campaign. A great many of 
thegentry and several of the first families in the 
county called on me soon after my arrival, and 
I have been invited to balld, and fetes ^ and 
dinner parties without end. 

*' I went to a public ball soon after my 
arrival here, (a very splendid affair it was, I 
can assure you,) which ball, may I think be 
considered as forming one of the great^epochs 

of my lite, for it was there I saw But I 

will not anticipate. 
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"You will easily believe that my qaick 
eye was not long in discovering the belle^ or 
belles of the room. Beauty always was, and 
ever will be, with me, a sine qua noru Not to 
obtain alt the power and wealth of Europe 
would I marry a lady devoid of this qualU 
fication, no matter how amiable, clever and 
accomplished she might be, however fascinating 
in all other respects. Glancing round at the 
assembled ladies, among whom were a very 
fair proportion of graceful figures and pretty 
faces, my eye singled out two girls who had 
just entered; one on each side of a fine-looking 
gentlemanly man, who appeared to be their 
father. The <?mpreMemt?w^ with which many of the 
company advanced to speak to them, and the 
attention paid them by all present, showed me 
plainly that they were people of considerable 
importance. 

" The girls, though both beautiful, were 
ver7 unlike in person. The youngest, with 
her sparkling dark eyes, rich glowing com- 
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plexion, rich brown ringlets and radiant smile, 
seemed the perfect beau-icleal of a Hebe ; the 
elder is a sweet creature, with remarkably 
delicate features, and hair of that charming 
colour, which is but rarely met with, and 
which perhaps is best described as the darkest 
shade of flaxen. Her figure is beautiful, her 
complexion very fair and transparent, with no 
more colour in her cheeks, than the softest and 
faintest pink that tinges the rose leaf. There 
is a slight, a very slight pensiveness in her 
face, and a winning gentleness in her manners, 
which render her extremely interesting. 

** Whilst I gazed, quite unable to determine 
which was the loveliest, an elderly lady with 
whom I had a slight previous acquaintance, 
happening to approach the place where I stood, 
I pointed out the group, and begged her to 
tell me the name of that gentleman with the 
two beautiful daughters 

*"Ohl you mean Colonel Leslie,' was the 
* But both the girls are not his daugh- 
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tors. The youngest is his child^ and will be a 
great heiress. The other is Miss Melrose, the 
orphan daughter of a clergyman, who has 
been brought up as a companion to Miss 
Leslie.' 

" Within a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
one of the Stewards had, at my request, intro- 
duced me as a partner, and I was dancing 
with — Helen Leslie. 

'* Now, Haviland, do not laugh at or blame 
me. My susceptibility of heart rendered it 
impossible for me to be in the company of two 
such girls, — for on seeing more of them, I 
found them no less superior to the generality 
of their sex in mind and conversation, than 
in beauty — without falling in love with 
one of them. Were I a man of for- 
tune, I might have waited for accident 
to determine to which I should devote myself, 
as it was, circumstance decided for me at once. 
Circumstance and Accident — the two great 
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rulers of human eveutSy and human destinies^ 
I know not that one is a better arbiter than 
the other. But to proceed, Helen appeared 
pleased with my attentions ; and her father, 
who idolizes her, was pleased also, and ga?e 
me a friendly invitation to his house, which as 
you may suppose, I gladly accepted. 

*^ My new innamorata, I must tell you, has 
not the dazzling and matchless beauty, the 
genius, the enthusiasm — the deep and romantic 
feelings that formerly fascinated me in Cecilia ; 
nor the high intellect, the angelic loveliness 
and exquisite grace of the oace adored Laura ; 
neither has she the inexpressible sweetness of 
countenance, and softness of manner, that 
makes her companion, Alice, so attractive ; but 
she has her own peculiar charms, and there is 
something very captivating in her clear 
ringing laugh, the artless and innocent ex- 
pression of her face, the naivetf of her con- 
versation, the unaffected simplicity of her 
manners, in the confiding disposition, that 
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thinks every one ns good^ as true, as undesign- 
ing as herself; and in the joyous exuberance 
of spirit, that seems to set sorrow and mis- 
fortune at defiance. I entertain for her sen- 
timents of great and daily increasing tender- 
nesS} and have strong reasons, to flatter my- 
self, that these feelings are reciprocal. Her 
father^ would, I am sure, sanction her choice 
whatever it might be, so that I need fear 
nothing in that quarter, and all I have to do, 
is to finish the already half completed conquest 
of Helen's heart. Colonel Leslie has a 
delightful mansion in the romantic village of 

Wildmere, ten or twelve miles from D , 

where I am staying, and I am always sure of a 
hearty welcome, and a cordial invitation to 
remain and dine, whenever I ride over, 

'* There is a young man, the squire of the 
parish, a handsome, spirited fellow enough , 
who is, if I mistake not, desperately in love 
with my heroine. I am a little afraid of him, 
I confess, yet my alarm is probably quite un- 
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necessary^ for Helen never appears to consider 
him as a lover. I would fain have been good 
friends with this young gentleman, but we do 
not seem to suit each other much. It may 
be, that he is jealous of me ; for any attention 
that Helen receives from any man, except 
himself, appears to annoy him almost beyond 
power of endurance. In fact^ I can plainly 
perceive that merely treating me with polite- 
ness, taxes his good temper and good breeding 
to the utmost. But this I do not much 
care for, convinced as I am that a few, a very 
few months, will see me the husband of the 
rich, the beautiful, and the accomplished 
Helen Leslie. 

"Was it not with reason, dear Haviland, 
that I told you I was the most fortunate of 
mortals? Was there ever a more happy 
combination of circumstances? Fate seems 
bent on making me amends for the rigour 
with which she has all my former life per- 
secuted me. 
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"With the eye of fancy, I heboid you, 
my friend, — you, who satisfied with the 
scanty favours that Dame Fortune has be- 
stowed upon yoU; are unwilliog to run the 
smallest risk, to make the slightest exertion 
to obtain an ample share of the gifts she 
distributes amongst her favorites^ — I behold 
you, I say, sitting at your breakfast table, 
after an hour or two's work in your garden, 
pruning your gooseberry bushes, tying up 
your dahlias, or watering your lettuce plants, 
a little shaken in your notions of the perfect 
bliss of rural retirement, in consequence of 
the perusal of my letter. 

'* The clock is striking twelve, an unheard of 
time of night to be still sitting up in Cumber- 
land, where the hours are quite primitive. 
One is the common dinner hour, four is con- 
sidered late, and five is the extreme of fashion, 
answering to eight or nine o'clock in the 

south. When I dined at D Hall the 

other day^ we had cards, music, and a polka. 
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and yet I was at home^ and in the arms of 
MorpheuSj considerably before midnight. You 
will not wonder, then, that I am in haste to 
resign my pen. 

'^ Adieu, dear Haviland ; write to me soon, 
and believe me ever as faithfully and unalter- 
ably yours, as when, in our wild and bojrish 
days, a similarity of tastes, feelings^ and pursuits 
first united us in the bonds of close friendship ; 
" FREDERICK GORDON." 

The same day that he sent this letter, he 
also despatched another. It was addressed to 
Jean Duval, at a small coffee house in the 
city, and contained the following lines : — 

** You are doubtless, my good fellow, very 
anxious to hear from me again. All goes on 
as well as could be wished. I will let you 
know as soon as the day is fixed for the wed- 
ding, but it is |,in vain to attempt to hurry 



I 
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matters. In the mean time, I am in great 
need of mone^, the want of wbioh, snrelyj and 
not the thing itself, is the root of all evil. If 
your last device for obtaining a fresh supply 
has succeeded, you will be able by this time 
to send me some. Fifty pounds would do, or 
I might perhaps even be able to manage with 
thirty. In your last letter, you throw out 
hints about taking care not to incur unneces- 
sary expenditure. Best assured I do not 
spend a farthing more than is absolutely in- 
dispensable. I am obliged, as you know, to ap- 
pear a man of fortune, and that even in the 
cheapest place in the world, which Cumber- 
land is far from being, cannot be done for 
nothing. Kemember that it is as much for 
your interest that there should be no hitch in 
the plot, as it is for that of 

** Yours, &c, 

^*F. G." 
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On Gordon's return from the visit to Wild- 
mere Hall, of which some account was given 
at the beginning of this chapter^ the state 
of his feelings appeared to be by no means plea* 
surable, judging at least from the despair- 
ing manner in which he threw hituself on 
the sofa — ^lay there a few moments — started 
up— walked to the window — looked out -re- 
turned to the sofa — almost immediately quitted 
it again y to pace the room with hurried and 
unequal steps, and finally with a trembling 
hand, and a countenance expressive of great 
agitation, sat down to indite a second epistle 
to Duval, which is also laid before th6- 
reader. 

" Alas ! Duval, what changes 
do a few short hours sometimes make in our 
prospects ! But this morning I rejoiced in the 
consciousness of* security and success — now I 
find myself dismayed by fears, distracted by 
doubts, and hemmed in with difiiculties. I am. 
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as it were, tottering on the very brink of a 
precipice — I feel as though a sword hung over 
my head. There is^ I fear, but one mode of 
avoiding a public exposure — namely, by quit- 
ting this place^ nay, even this country, never to 
return to it more ; though in so doing I aban- 
don my most cherished projects, sacrifice my 
dearest affections, and forego all my hopes of 
happiness. 

" You naturally ask what is the matter, 
what can cause me such discomposure. Your 
wonder will cease when I inform you that 
Everard Selwyn is now at Wildmere I 

'* Oh ! Duval, what strange, what inexpli- 
cable fatality can have brought him here I 

*' Unless I fly, my ruin is inevitable. We 
must meet, and of course he will disclose all. 
He will represent me as the most treacherous, 
the most base, the most heartless of villains — 
yet I do not deserve any one of these appel- 
lations. The strength of my passions, the in- 
tensity of my feelings, and the susceptibility 
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of my heart must plead my excuse for my 
conduct in that affair, as well as in all others 
during the course of my eventful life, where 
the world has condemned me as acting wrong. 

^^ How little do the more dull and plodding 
sons of earth, understand a soul such as mine ! 
I must obey the imperious dictates, the resist- 
less impulses of my heart. If they lead me 
into error or crime, I can lament, but not op- 
pose them —it is my misfortune, not my fault. 

" This ill-omened intelligence was communi- 
cated to me to-day by Helen herself. He, 
Selwyn, I mean, has, it appears, been playing 
the hero in some wonderfully dangerous ad- 
venture. Helen is certainly more than a little 
interested about him. It required all my pre- 
sence of mind, all my powers of dissimulation 
to disguise my feelings when I could no longer 
doubt that it was really he of whom Helen 
spoke. 

" Yet not only did I command myself so as 
to show no sign of emotion, but I contrived. 
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by telling a pretty romantic tale of disap- 
pointed love, to divert Helen's sympathy from 
Selwyn's woes to mine. Nothing, I have dis- 
covered, touches her so much, or is so likely to 
excite her love, as the recital of griefs suffered, 
or misfortunes undergone. I appear much 
more interesting in her eyes as the sorrowful 
yet uncomplaining victim of the perfidy of a 
faithless fair one, than as the facetious person- 
age I have hitherto seemed. 

^' But what matters this now, when I shall 
soon be far away from all that I hold dear, and 
remember Helen Leslie only as a bright vision 
that did but flit before me for a moment, to 
tantalise me with hopes too fair to be realized ? 

*' Yes — it is too late. This last manoeuvre 
cannot now avail me — it simply serves to show 
that I will not yield without a struggle. I 
shall not write to Haviland again at present. 
After a time I must invent some history to ac- 
count for my abrupt departure. We must try 
our fortunes in another land, DuvaL It is 
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clear all is up with us here. I will write again 
in a day or two, and tell you where to meet 
me ; 



A few days afterwards, this letter was fol- 
lowed by another, which ran as follows : — 

*' Joy 1 Duval — joy in the 
midst of sorrow — sunshine in the midst of 
clouds and darkness — hope, where all seemed 
hopeless I Providence, or rather my own ever 
ready and fertile invention has suggested to 
me an idea of most transcendental excellence, 
which I lose no time in communicating to you^ 
and which I only wonder never struck me 
before. 

•* Yesterday evening then^ I happened, in 
turning over some old letters and papers, to 
come accidentally upon a small miniature por- 
trait that I had not seen for a long time. It 
represented a handsome young man of about 
two and thirty, with waving brown hair, a clear 
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fair oomplexioD, and a placid though Bome- 
what haughty expression of features, in fact, 
quite the beau ideal of a high-bred English- 
man. 

** * But what the deuce/ you exclaim, * has 
all this to do with your brilliant idea ?' 

"Patience my good friend, and I will tell 
you. 

•* As I contemplated the portrait, which I 
think it is hardly necessary to inform you was 
my own, as I appeared a year and a half ago, 
when I last saw Selwyn; I could not help 
being struck with the difference between my 
former and my present self. 

" * Who,' thought I, * would recognise in 
the bold soldier-like hero, who from his thick 
curled black hair, moustachioed lip, bronzed 
complexion and foreign air, might be a Span- 
ish noble, or an Albanian chief, the light- 
haired, fair- cheeked original of the portrait ? 
Who? Why no one, last of all Selwyn, as I 
took measures with such admirable address, as 

V^OL. I. M 
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to make him believe that I died in Beldam a 
few months after I sought refiige there. I had 
not then determined on the course I should 
next pursue, but I thought no harm could 
possibly result from thus killing myself; but 
on the contrary, much good might ensue, and 
so the eyent has proved. 

** The idea then is, that, secure in my dis- 
guise and wise precautions, I, instead of 
beating a precipitate retreat, remain in Cum- 
berland with the same cheerful prospects before 
roe ; the same almost absolute certainty of rea- 
lising them. 

*• Yesterday evening (Sunday) I actually 
went to church to hear Selwyn preacL Not 
to have heard him is to be lamentably behind all 
the rest of the world here, for every one runs 
after him, every one admires him. His popu- 
larity is something quite extraordinary, and I 
confess not undeserved. 

Selwyn does not enter into society, which is 
so niuch the better for me. Not that I should 
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mind meeting him. Obi dear no. Why 
should I? If he did trace some slight resem- 
blance in my features, voice^ or manner, to a 
man whom be firmly believes to have died some 
time ago, what could it matter? Who knows 
but he may, at no very distant period, have the 
felicity of performing the marriage ceremony 
between me and the fair Helen? How I 
should enjoy it I And we will invite the young 
squire. Woodlands, to be present at our nup- 
tials. That*8 a piece of good fun too. What 
wormwood it will be to him I ha I ha I ha I 
Yet I protest I feel for the poor fellow. It is 
plain he has not a chance — not a shadow of a 
chance. If he had happened to fix on the 
other girl, we might have agreed well enough. 
" Now, Duval, you have heard my brilliant 
idea. Without vanity I cannot help consider- 
ing it as a master stroke of first rate intellect. 
How many, in my situation, would have been 
too dull of perception, or too much unnerved 
M 3 
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by a shock so great> so sudden, and eo unex- 
pected, as the near vicinity of Everard Selwya 
to form such a design, or if it had offered 
itself to their minds, would have wanted dar- 
ing, resolution, and confidence in themsdrea 
to carry it into execution. 

'' I will only add, that even in the improba- 
ble, almost impossible case of Selwyn's finding 
me out in spite of all my disguises, I should 
be but little worse off than if J now gave up 
the game without a struggle. If I fled the 
country then I must be considered as a mau^ 
vais sujet, and what else could I be thought if 
1 were precipitately to decamp . now ? Surely 
though there were a very great, instead of a 
very small risk to be run, it would be wortb 
while abiding the chance, when so little can be 
lost and so much may be gained. Besides, when 
Helen and I are once martied, if I .should 
wish to avoid continuing any longer in this 
young man's vicinity, I have but to per- 
suade Helen to go with me to the Continent, 
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and exchange the Cumberland for the Swiss 
mountains. 

*^ It would, I am sure, be easy for one she 
loved to prevail on her to fly with him even 
to the frozen plains of Siberia, or the parched 
and arid deserts of Central Africa.'' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



^' What can bring all the Lawsons here at 
this early hour, Alice ?'' said Helen, as look- 
ing from the window of their little boudoir 
she saw Lady Sarah and her sisters approach- 
ing the house. '* How tirsesome it is to be 
interrupted when one is pleasantly engaged. 
I would give the world to go on with my 
drawing half an hour longer. What terrible 
things are morning calls! Why, since all 
detest them, are they not abolished by the 
general consent of society ? Every one con- 
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eiders himself bound to inflict a troublesome 
and annoying ceremony on his neighbours, and 
to receive a similar infliction in return, because 
it is the custom to do so. Is it not extraordi- 
nary that this should be the case in a civilized 
country like ours?" 

Alice smiled at her friend's volubility. 

** Yet," she replied, " you sometimes quit 
even your most favorite occupations to receive 
morning visitors without appearing to regret 
the interruption. When Captain Gordon calls 
for example, or Mrs. Woodlands, or Doctor 
Faulkland, or—" 

*• Stay, Alice, all the people you have men- 
tioned are friends; I spoke merely of common 
acquaintance. How nicely you have copied 
that music for me. You never seem to mind 
being obliged to leave what you are about. It 
never ruffles your temper as it does mine." 

" Since complaining or being out of humor 
will not prevent these little interruptions," 
said Alice, *^ is it not wisest to bear them 
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philosophically^ as yoa are dcing now. I per- 
ceive you have put away your drawing, and 
prepared to encounter the Ladies Lawson with 
suitable heroism." 

*^ I am endeavoring to follow your example. 
Come, let us go into the drawing-room." 

The Ladies Lawson were evidently come 
with some object in view besides a simple 
morning calL The tone of their voices, the 
expression of their countenances, the manner 
in which they shook hands with Helen and 
Alice, plainly declared that their minds were 
burdened with some weighty matter. 

After two or three prefatory remarks on the 
weather. Lady Georgiana announced their 
mission thus : 

^' As my sisters and I are going to stay a 
month with my brother. Lord Maxwell, in 
Surrey, we are come, my dear Helen, to ask 
you if you think Colonel Leslie will allow you 
and Alice to accompany us." 

<< We would take the greatest possible care 
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of you,'' said Lady Henrietta, almost before 
her sister oould finish speaking. ^* I hope 
your papa will let you go. Do you think he 
wiU?" 

*^ I cannot tell, indeed," replied Helen. 
** You are very kind to — " 

" Not at all," interrupted Lady Georgiana. 
** Your company would greatly increase the 
pleasure of the journey. We go next Thurs- 
day — let me see, that is a week to-day." 

** Thursday ? Alice is going next Thursday 
for a week to—" 

** Oh, never mind where she is going!" ex- 
claimed Lady Henrietta, " we want her, and 
must have her with us." 

''But these are particular friends,'* returned 
Helen. ** They knew Alice when she was 
quite a little child, and — . But, Alice," she 
said, stopping herself, ^^ cannot your visit to 
them be delayed ?" 

" Just for a short time surely it might," re- 
joined Lady Cborgiana. 

M 5 
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Alice thanked them, but said that her friends 
were going to leave England in a few weeks, 
and would think it unkind of her if she were 
not to go. 

"Well, if you cannot really be of our 
party, Helen must, at any rate," said Lady 
Henrietta. •' Dear Helen, do pray say you 
will ?" 

*' How can you ask Miss Leslie to consent 
without her father's permission, Henrietta?" 
interposed Lady Sarah, frowning. 

^* I will go and speak to him,'* said Helen. 
'' Alice, come with me. Excuse us one mo- 
ment." 

" Where is Colonel Leslie ?" inquired Lady 
Georgiana, ^* may not I go and speak to him 
also ? I have very tolerable powers of persua* 



sion." 



" And so have T," said Lady Henrietta. 
** Sarah, are you coming ! We had better all 



go." 



*^No,*' answered Lady Sarah, ^' I shall not 
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t^rtainly do anything so forward and improper 
as making my way uninvited into a gentleman's 
study." 

Helen hastened to assure them that her 
papa, far from considering their presence in 
his study an intrusion, would be delighted to 
see them. 

Lady Sarah replied that she had much ra- 
ther remain where she was. She would not 
do such a thing for the world, and she won- 
dered how her sisters could. 

Helen was very near laughing at this, but 
an admonitory look from Alice reminded her 
that she ought to be polite, so taking a volume 
from the table she presented it to Lady Sarah 
saying, 

'^ Here is a book that was sent me from 
London the other day. If you have not seen 
it I think it might amuse you till we return." 

Lady Sarah observed that the circumstance 
of a book being new was no recommendation 
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to her; and that she was not one of those 
people who read for mere amusement. 

'* Tales I*' she exclaimed as she opened the 
book. *' I consider that reading works of this 
description is strongly calculated to make 
young ladies friyolous, silly, and romantic." 

^^ But these tales have no romance in them/' 
said Helen, on the contrary — '^ 

*^ That makes no difference, Miss Leslie, I 
assure you. Does your father allow you to 
read tales ?" 

"Yes," said Helen, "when they are sensi- 
ble and well- written. But let me try if I 
cannot find you a book more to your taste. 
Here is a volume of travels." 

" I am not fond of travels," observed Lady 
Sarah. " Travellers are so apt to mistake, or 
give one wrong information." 

" Not all travellers, I hope," said Alice. 

'^ Yes, all travellers. Miss Melrose/' returned 
Lady Sarah dictatorially. *^ All travellers 
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are human beings, and are therefore fallible 
and liable to error/' 

Neither Helen nor Alice attempted a reply 
to this most logical and highly satisfactory rea- 
soning. 

Helen took another book from the bookcase. 

"This," she said "is Childe Harold." 

*' Lord Byron 1" ezclaimad Lady Sarah turn- 
ing up her eyes till nothing but the whites 
were visible. " Is it possible^ Miss Leslie, your 
papa permits you to read Lord Byron 1" 

" Not all hifl works," replied Helen. " But 
you cannot surely object to * Childe Harold,' 
Lady Sarah?" ' 

" Yes, indeed I do," said her ladyship. 
"Lord Byron wrote it — that is quite enough." 

** But do not you admire its beauties ?" 

" I can see none in Lord Byron's writings," 
said Lady Sarah. 

" Then 1 pity you most sincerely," ex- 
claimed Helen. 

Lady Sarah fixed her eyes reprovingly on her. 
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Helen in no way intimidated, repeated her 
assurance of compassion. 

*' Helen is such an enthusiastic admirer of 
Lord Byron*8 poetry," said Alice to Lady 
Sarah, breaking a rather awkward pause 
which ensued, " that she forgets how widely 
tastes and opinions vary on the subject of lite- 
rature." 

^* Would you like to read this treatise on 
political economy. Lady Sarah ?" asked^ Helen. 

^^ No, thank you. Women have no business 
to think about politics. You smile, Miss Les- 
lie — ^you do not mean that you differ from 
me?" 

" I see no reason," replied Helen, " why 
women should not think on the subject, though 

« 

I would not have them enter into discussions, 
or give their opinions on political affairs." 

** But why should they trouble their heads 
about the matter, why not leave it to men ?" 

^' Because all that relates to the prosperity 
and welfare of the nation, must nearly concern. 
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and consequently be deeply interesting to 
every British subject whether man or woman.** 

" Then you are 'deeply interested' in politics^ 
I suppose ?" said Lady Sarah with an ironical 
smile. 

''Most assuredly I am/^ replied Helen^ 
warmly. '* But I have not found you a book, 
and fear I cannot among these." 

" Oh pray do not take any more trouble 
about me^ Miss Leslie, I beg," said Lady 
Sarah. 

*' No, never mind !" said Lady Henrietta, 
who as well as her sister Georgiana bad been 
listening to Helen's conversation with Lady 
Sarah, half amused and half impatient, '' If you 
want to suit her with a book you must give 
her ' The Pilgrim's Progress,' or * Fox's Mar- 
tyrs,' or • The Whole duty of Man.'" 

'' What is that new volume so splendidly 
bound in crimson and gold, lying there quite 
behind the others as though it was slighted 
and neglected ?" asked Lady Georgiana. 
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•* It 18 not new," said Helen, *' I have had 
it these ten years. An old aunt of papa's gave 
it me." 

*^ And how many times have you looked in- 
to it ?** 

*• About twice, I believe.'* 

** ' The young ladies faithful counsellor, in- 
separable companion, and bosom friend/" said 
Lady Georgiana, reading the title page, ^ Being 
a treatise on the useful, elegant, and truly fe- 
minine art of Needlework.'" 

"' Table of contents,'" she continued. "Let 
me see. * Sewing, hemming, running, felling, 
stitching, darning, gathering, plaiting, herring- 
bone stitch, slip-stitch, cross-stich, tent-stich, 
marking, quilling, button-hole making; em- 
broidering both on satin and velvet ; knitting, 
and netting in all their branches.' — Good Hea- 
vens I what a formidable catalogue. Merely 
reading it makes one's brain ache, to say no- 
thing of one's fingers." 

^^ That must be a nice book, I should think." 
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said Lady Sarah. ^* May I request you, Miss 
Leslie, to allow me to look at it ?" 

•' With pleasure," said Helen. " And now. 
Lady Georgiana, we will go and find papa." 

Colonel Leslie was in his study. 

Lady Georgiana and her sister made known 
their request, and exerted all their boasted 
powers of persuasion to induce him to accede 
to it. 

He heard them with great attention and 
politeness, but the idea of parting with Helen 
even for a week was insupportable, how then 
could he spare her for a month, a whole long 
month ? Could he bear to send his child such 
a journey without either himself or Alice ; to 
have a distance of several hundred miles be- 
tween them, ^hen Helen had never in her 
life been away from him more than a day. 
No, no — he could not allow her to go. It was 
not to be thought of. He would be firm, how- 
ever eloquently Helen might plead, however 
she might weep or lament, or call him cruel 
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and unkiDd. Had Alice been of the party it 
would have made a difference. He might per* 
haps have consented, but even then his con- 
sent would have been most reluctantly given. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through Colo- 
nel Leslie's mind whilst Lady G^or|j;iana and 
Lady Henrietta were speaking. He was 
proof against all their rhetoric, and thanking 
them for their kind wish of taking Helen 
with them, said he must beg to decline the in- 
vitation for her. 

This led to a fresh volley of arguments and 
pressing entreaties, which had no more effect 
on him than the preceeding, but when he saw 
Helen's bright smile turn into a look of disap- 
pointment, and yet heard her say that she was 
willing to be entirely guided by his decision, 
the too indulgent father's heart smote him for 
depriving his child, as he thought, of the plea* 
sure and amusement for which she was natur- 
ally eager, and forgetting his resolution of 
being steady and unmoved in his refusal, he said. 
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'' M7 dear Helen, you must determine this 
point. I leave it to you to say whether you 
will accept the Lady Lawsons' kind proposal ; 
do exactly as you please, and I shall be con* 
tent." 

" Dear papa," said Helen, " you are very 
good, as you always are, but I cannot bear the 
thought of your being left alone." 

^^ Never mind that, Helen, 1 must manage 
as well as I can." 

" Then you will go with us," exclaimed 
Lady Henrietta joyfully. 

" Helen," said Lady Georgiana, " you still 
hesitate, I fear." 

'' It is merely on account of my papa, dear 
Lady Georgiana," whispered Helen, ^^ I do 
not like to — " 

** Leave him, you would say, Helen," replied 
Lady Georgiana, also in a low voice. ** But 
consider, papas must expect their daughters to 
go from home sometimes ; they cannot always 
keep them like birds in a cage. What is he 
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to do when you are married, which of coarse 
you will be soon.*' 

*' I hope not," said Helen. *' But in regard 
to what we were saying just now -•pray do not 
think me unmindful of — " 

** Colonel Leslie/' cried Lady Greorgiana 
approaching him, ** Helen will not consent to 
go with us, because she thinks you will be 
dull and solitary without her." 

** Silly child," said the Colonel, laughing 
and looking fondly at Helen, ^^ can she really 
think I should miss her ? Lady Geoigiana, I 
see I must answer for her. She will be de- 
lighted to join your party." 

** That's right, that's right I" exclaimed 
Lady Henrietta, joyfully clapping her hands. 
*^ Come along, Helen ; let us go and tell 
Sarah." 

" We'll have rare fun, 111 answer for it," 
she continued as they quitted the study. 
" My brother, Lord Maxwell, is very good- 
natured— as different as can be from Frederic, 
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and he has got a fine large house, and horses 
for us to ride, and he'll let us do just what we 
please all day long. Ob I how I reckon of the 
visit I Miss Snubley won't be there ; and I 
shall have no lessons, and no lectures ; I don't 
intend to practise a note, and I shall read as 
many novels as I like." 

" What do you think of giving a ball, Hen- 
rietta ?'' said Lady Georgiana. 

" A ball 1 Oh I Georgy, we'll give a ball, 
to be sure. Won't it be splendid? We'll 
have Weippert's band, and get Edward 
to invite plenty of gentlemen from London* 
I shall dance every dance, and we will keep it 
up till six o'clock in the morning." 

** La ! what ideas you have, child," said 
Lady Georgiana. ^' Don't you know that 
would'nt be fashionable at all ; I am sure 
Captain Gordon would be horrified ; and I in- 
tend to ask him« and some of the officers be- 
longing to Eaward's regiment." 

" Oh, yes, pray do. A ball's nothing with- 
out a rood many officers, is it, Georgy ?" 
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•' Decidedly not. But I wish Mr. Selwyn 
would happen to be some where in the South 
just at the time, that we might invite hitn." 

" Do you think he would accept your invi- 
tation?*' asked her sister, with a smile of ridi- 
cule. " What say you, Helen ?" 

^* I have no wish to see Mr. Selwyn at a 
ball," replied Helen. *' Dancing would not 
be at all suited to his melancholy character." 

" To tell the truth/' said Lady Henrietta, 
** I begin to grow rather tired of Mr. Sel- 
wyn. One never sees anything of him except 
at church, and then to be sure he looks very 
handsome and digcnified, and preaches very 
beautifully, and makes all his congregation 
weep torrents of tears just whenever he pleases^ 
but one can't get any better acquainted with 
him. It's very dull to have such a clergyman. 
At all events he might call on the ladies in his 
parish, and sit and talk to them a little now 
and then. 

*' He ought to do so certainly," returned 
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Lady Georgiana ; " but I do not yet despair 
of seeing him visit his neighbours rationally, 
like other young men," 

'* Why yes," rejoined her sister. '* How- 
ever great his grief may be for the death of 
his wife, or his lady love, which ever it is, it 
cannot last for ever. A little time reconciles 
every one to the loss even of their dearest 
friends and relations." 

" Oh ! Lady Henrietta," said Alice, ** not 
every one I" 

" 1 am sure," observed Helen, " if Alice 
were dead I should die of grief." 

** Good gracious, Helen," exclaimed Lady 
Georgiana, '' how- you talk I You don't really 
mean so I should hope. But I hate to t<ilk 
about dying, it always makes me so uncom- 
fortable. You cannot think how it made me 
feel the other day, when somebody said Mr. 
Selwyn looked consumptive. But to go back 
to what we were speaking of just now ; how I 
do reckon of my ball — our ball we will call it. 
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For all you say, I think a littlo dancing is just 
the thing to do a person good who is low 
spirited and unhappy and all that, and I do 
wish-" 

" Who," interrupted Helen, " who said 
that Mr. Selwyn — was — ^looked — " 

^^ Looked consumptive, do you mean ? Mrs. 
Woodlands, I think it was. It made me the 
more sorry, her saying so, because she is not a 
person to — . But, dear me, Helen, I protest 
to goodness your eyes are full of tears! 
Well, I declare I had no idea you were so 
much eprise as all this. Nay, don't turn away 
from uie, or hide your face on Alice's shoulder. 
There's no occasion to be ashamed of being in 
love." 

*^ In love I" exclaimed Helen, starting 
quickly, while her eyes flashed through her 
tears. ^* Do you, can you imagine, Lady 
Georgiana, that I could feel love for a man 
who has never even shown me the slightest 
sign of preference?" 
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** Slightest sign of preference I" repeated 
Ladj Georgiana ; *' what has that to do with 
love ? Dear me I how the ladies in Gil Bias 
fall in love with gentlemen that thej have only 
seen once, and never spoken a word to. You 
have read Gil Bias, of course ?'* 

*^ No, I have not," replied Helen. 

H Then I recommend you by all means to 
read it directly.** 

'' Papa does not wish me to read it at pre- 
sent." 

**La! your papa don't order you about 
what b^ks you read, sorely? My parents 
never do." 

*' So much the worse," thought both Helen 
and Alice, but they said nothing, and her lady- 
ship continued, 

" Is not love an all-powerful, all-subduing, 
resistless passion, a sentiment over which we 
have no control ?*' 

^* Oh ! Lady Georgiana," exclaimed Alice, 

VOL. I. N 
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^* wretched indeed sboold we be were this the 
easel** 

*' Do 70U conmder then that true love can 
ever be concealed ?* 

*^ Aeauredlj. In many instances it is onr 
imperative duty not only to conceal^ but to 
conquer the passion you term resistless.'' 

** To conquer love 1 Is that possible ?* 

** I think so. Provided the mind be strong 
and habitually accustomed to be guided by 
reason. The struggle may be lotig and severe, 
but in the end it will be successfbl." 

*^ This of course need only be when we 
know before hand that the object of our affec- 
tion is unworthy of our esteem, or was attached 
to another previous to our falling in love 
with him r 

* 

" In either of those cases/' answered Alicei 
'^ though there might be a momentary feeling 
of preference, it ought not, and in a well-re- 
gulated mind would not be allowed to ripen 
into love." 
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" Well,*' 8aid Lady Georglana, " suppose 
that a woman loves and has had reason to 
think her self-loved in return, when she sud- 
denly finds herself mistaken. What can she 
do?" 

Alice could not immediately reply. She 
felt that the case was her own. 

^* Suffer in silence like a martyr, I imagine, 
according to Alice's code of laws,'* said Lady 
Henrietta, with a laugh. 

*' Be quiet, Henrietta ; I did not ask you, 
child. What should you know about the 
matter ?" 

" This is the very case," replied Alice, " at 
least, so it appears to me, in which self-respect, 
and maidenly pride would call upon us to make 
the effort, the struggle, we were speaking of 
just, now.' 

'' Well, your code, as Henrietta calls it, is a 
very rigorous one," said Ladjb Georgiana. '* Is 
not a look, a sigh, sufficient to let a man know 
one loves him ?*' 

N 3 
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'^ What do you think, Lady Georgiana," 
said Alice, ^^ of a lady's making a formal de* 
claration of love to a gentlemai^?" 

** Think of it !'* why it would be very for- 
ward aud improper, to be sure.** 

*^ And if a look or sigh declare love^ where 
is the difference^ as far as regards the lady's 
forwardness and impropriety ?*' 

" Why, I don't know — ^that is, I mean— I 
never considered all that. You are very wise, 
Alice, quite a philosopher. Now to return to 
the subject of the ball ; I was going to say — % 
But, dear Helen, how pensive you look. What 
nre you thinking about?" 

'^ I was thinking about Mr. Selwyn," an- 
swered Helen, ingenuously. ^* I cannot bear 
to associate the idea of wasting strength, lin- 
gering illness, and premature death with one 
so young, so good, so interesting." 

'^ Dear, me! Helen, how your imagination 
runs away with you," said Lady Georgiana. 
^^ Every body who is a little consumptive. 
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does not die in that way. Besides Mr. Sel- 
wyn's is not at all what I call a consumptive 
complexion, except that tinge of rose color he 
has in his cheek now and then, which looks as 
though it had no business there." 

"I like to see Mr. Selwyn with a colour," 
observed Lady Henrietta. *^ He is too pale in 
generaL" 

"No, he is not,** rejoined her sister. " His 
complexion is beautiful ; so sentimentally 
pale, so delicately dear and transparent, yet 
not effeminately fair. You could but be un- 
comfortable, Helen, if he were in an advanced 
stage of this eaid ^disease. Even then he 
might be cured ; for I knew a lady who re- 
covered after being in a decline for fifteen 
months, merely from drinking five pints of 
asses milk every morning and afternoon ; and 
in a very short time, she was as well as you or 
I. Oh ! if I could but persuade Mr. Selwyn to 
try this remedy, and drink asses' milk, it might 
perhaps just be the saving of his life. — But, 
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good gracious I how angry Sarah would be if 
Bhe knew we had been Imgering here in the 
hall BO long, talking all hj ourselves." 

*'If she is angry/' remarked Lady Hen- 
rietta, ** who cares ; not I, I am sure.'* 

Liady Sarah was de^p in the " Essay on the 
truly elegant and feminine art of needlework/' 
when they rejoined her. She inquired, with- 
out raising her eyes from her book, what was 
the success of their mission. When informed, 
she coldly expressed her satisfaction that they 
were to have the happiness of Miss Leslie's 
company, scolded her sisters for haying kept 
her WMting so long, and then rose to depart. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



It was the close of a bright sunny evening, 
towards the end of autumn, a young mother 
and two lovely children were assembled 
round a rude wooden table, to partake of their 
evening repast, which was of the most fugal 
and simple kind, consisting onlj of some bread 
and milk and some wood strawberrries. Not- 
withstanding the lowness of the roof, the bare- 
ness of the walls, and the scantiness of the 
furniture, which was of the roughest and 
commonest sort, an air of neatness and com- 
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fort pervaded the little room. A clean cloth 
was spread on the table ; the strawberries 
were arranged with evident care amidst bright 
green leaves, and a vase of flowers stood in the 
window. 

*^ Silvia/' said the mother, addressing the 
eldest of her children, ** why are 70U so silent 
and thoughtful ; and why do you not eat your 
supper ? What are you thinking about, my 
dear?*' 

^* I was thinking about Mr. Selwyn, mother^ 
and how strange it is that he has not been to 
see us all day," replied the child. 

''But he frequently passes several days 
together, without being able to come and see 
us, Silvia," rejoined her mother ; *' he is often 
too much engaged you^*know, and we saw him 
the day before yesterday, so we must not com- 
plain. Neither is it strange, for I hardly ex- 
pected he would call to-day." 

*' But I did, mother; for yesterday when I 
met him in the village, he told me he would 
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certainly come« and he never breaks bia 
promise. I bope he is not ill/' said the child, 
looking anxiously at her mother." 

" I trust he is not, my dear," was the reply. 

*' Directly after supper, I must go and see 
him ; may not I, mother T^ 

**Ye8, my child, you may; but first eat 
your bread and milk ; if you do not eat, you 
will be ill, and what should I do, what should 
we all do if you were ?" 

The child eat a few morsels, and then 
waited till her mother and little brother 
had finished supper, that she might wash the 
earthenware mugs and plates which had been 
used at the evening meal, and put them away 
carefully in their places. 

She then took her brother by the hand, and 
led him to kiss his mother, and bid her good 
night, after which, she conducted him up 
stairs, undressed him, and heard him say bis 
short and simple prayers, as he knelt beside 
her, his little hands clasped, and his bright. 
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eyes raised to her face with a look of serious- 
ness that subdued for a moment the lau^hiug, 
joyous expression ^his infant features usually 
wore. 

When she had kissed him tenderly, and 
placed him in his little bed, she still lingered a 
few moments in the room, that she might 
watch him til he was asleep. 

Silvia loved her young brother with more 
than ordinary affection ; hers was not the love 
of a mere child for its compaoion and play- 
fellow, there was mingled with it, a deep 
feeling of solicitude and anxiety for his 
welfare. 

Her mother would now and then talk to her 
of the time, which she said must shortly come, 
when she and her brother would be lelt alone 
in the world, friendless and unprotected 
orphans. 

The child called to mind her mother's words 
that very day, as with streaming e^es she 
embraced them both, and fondly pressed them 
to her bosom* 
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^ You must take care of Edwin, when I 
am gone> my Silvia. You will have to be still 
more careful and thoughtful than you are now. 
You must be his mother, his sister, his protec- 
tor, all in one. Unavailing regrets, and 
fruitless, but heartrending sorrow, will soon 
have done their work upon me, and the cold 
hand of death will, before long, rob you of your 
mother." 

It grieved the child to hear her mother 
speak thus, but she always endeavoured to stifle 
her own tears, that she might not add to her 
beloved parent's distress. When alone, she 
would sometimes relieve her aching heart by 
suffering the tears that were repres^sed with 
difficulty in her mother's presence to flow 
unrestrainedly. 

This evening she felt sadder than usual, 
her mother appeared more unwell and more 
melancholy than she had done for some time 
past, and the child had exerted all her little 
powers of cheering and diverting her in vain. 
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She had DOt seen Selwyn all that day, which 
was another cause of grief, and she could uot 
divest her mind of a vague sort of dread that 
he was ill, or that some misfortune had hap- 
pened to him. 

She stood by the small latticed window, 
whilst the silent tears chased eadi other down 
her cheeks. 

The departing sun was shedding a bright, 
crimson glow on the wild, majestic landscape, 
and she watched the constantly changing 
shadows that flitted over the distant moun- 
tains, giving a strange and fitful variety to 
their bold outlines, until her mind became ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation. 

She felt soothed and calmed ; she was no 
longer sorrowful or lonely, her heart swelled with 
hope for the future, and thankfulness towards 
the Great Author of all that is sublime and 
beautiful in nature: she kneeled down, and 
her lips moved in fervent supplication for all 
whom she so dearly loved ; then rising with a 
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lightened heart, she turned to bestow one 
more look on the sleeping child. 

The sun's dying rays gleamed on his bright 
golden hair, and a sweet smile played on his 
rosy lips, as she bent over him and kissed his 
cheek. 

"May God bless you, my dearest Edwin,^' 
said the little girl softly ; *' and may He also 
bless and comfort our poor mother, and make 
her well and happy as she used to be." 

Then gliding away with noiseless steps, she 
returned to the room where she had left her 
mother, and taking a small basket in her hand 
lined with green leaves, filled it with the 
wood-strawberries that still remained. 

" Good bye, dear mother," said the child, 
approaching her, as she sat at the window 
with her head resting on her hand ; so deeply 
absorbed in her own reflections, as not even to 
be aware of her daughter's presence. 

"I am going now to see Mr. Selwyn, and 
take him these strawberries; he will be pleased 
Urith them, will he not ?" 
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Her mother embraced her in silence, and 
Silvia hastened away/' 

As she walked along, her thoughts turned 
upon the dear [larent she had just quittecL 

^' She is looking at the beautiful mountains," 
said the child to herself, — ** on the glorious sun 
that now sinks behind them ; and the sky with 
its rich golden clouds, and rainbow colors ; — 
perhaps the sight of all these things will make 
her feel less sad — perhaps it will give her 
a desire to kneel down and pray. She says 
sometimes that she is too unhappy fur prayer. 
Oh ! that she did but know the blessing, the 
comfort it is to pray when we are sorrowful 
and distressed. How my heart often aches 
when 1 think — when I fear that she does 
not." 

The child's reflections were here interrupted 
by the appearance of Lady Sarah, Lady 
Georgiana, and Lady Henrietta Lawson, who 
came suddenly upon her, as she was turning 
out of the lane into the main road. 
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^* Ah I little one/' said Lady Henrietta, 
darting forvirard, and seizing hold of her, **I*ve 
got 70U now, you can^t slip away and avoid 
me I It's no use trying to escape. Georgyl 
come here I I've caught her at last-— taken her 
prisoner by force of arms I Come little one, I 
want to have some conversation with you. 
What nice strawberries you h ive got in that 
tiny basket I Who are they for? For your- 
self, or your mother, or your little laughing 
brother? Come, tell me all about it?" 

"They are for Mr. Selwyn," replied the 
child, " and I am in a hurry to go to him ; so 
please have the kindness to set me down. I 
cannot stay to talk with you now, indeed." 

^^ But you must, my dear. It is not good 
manners to run away when people want to 
converse with you, and I am sure Mr. Selwyn 
would wish you to be well behaved, wouldn't 
he? Come, now, I'll set you down "directly, if 
you'll promise to stay here. So these straw- 
berries are for Mr. Selwyn, are they ?" 
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^* Yes ma'am^" answered the child. 

** Will you give me some^ my dear ?*' asked 
Lady Georgiana, in a coaxing tone, stooping at 
the same time to kiss the little girL 

^' I will get you as many as you like to-mor- 
row morning, or to-night," said the child hesi- 
tatingly; ''I know of some more — ^but 
these'' 

** Say no more, my dear,** interrupted Lady 
Georgiana ; ** I would not take a single one 
for the world." 

** ITou seem very fond of Mr. Selvvyn,'* 
she continued, after a moment's pause; *^is 
he any relation of your family ?" 

« No,'* replied the child, "I believe not." 

" Your mother and all of you were better off 
once, than you are now, were you not, my 
dear ?" enquired Lady Georgiana. 

** Oh dear yes, ma*am," said the little girl 
with animation : ** we used to live in Italy, 
and then we had a nice large house to live 
in, and a great many servants to wait on us. 
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and carriages that we often went out riding in, 
and a tall handsome gentleman who was always 
dressed very smart, whom I used to call ^^papa," 
and who used to give me large wax dolls and 
sugar plums. We were very happy then." 

** You must find this a sad change, my poor 
child,-' said Lady Georgians, in pitying accents. 

'* Nonsense," said Lady Sarah, ** I am sure 
she ought not ; nor her mother neither, if they 
possessed proper contented, grateful frames of 
mind. Who are so happy as those in hustible 
stations ? They have no cares to oppress them, 
no ambitious views to disturb their rest, no 
high and responsible duties to perform ; they 
have fewer temptations than the rich: in 
short, the poor need only be laboriuus, 
honest, steady, and obedient; pious, sober, 
humble, and religious, and then they must be 
happy." 

^* If the poor would but be more submissive, 
and less insolent," continued Lady Sarah ; — but 
perceiving that her suitable and Mf ell- timed ad« 
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monition had failed of produoing any yery 
striking effect upon her auditors; that her 
sisters merely smiled, and that the little crea- 
ture whom she had chosen to address as the re- 
presentative of the labouring classes, gazed 
timidly at her, without — strange to say, ap- 
pearing to comprehend her in the least; — 
perceiving all this. Lady Sarah stopped sud- 
denly, and after a short and impressive pause, 
during which, she looked with a severe and 
frowning expression of countenance at little 
Silvia, resolved to try some other form of 
speech that should be more level to her infant 
capacity. 

''Child," she recommenced; '* do you not 
know that it is very wicked, very sinful to set 
jour heart upon the riches, and glories, and 
honors, and pomps, and pleasures, and vanities 
of this world ? Do you not know that you. 
ought to be thankful that you are removed 
from a scene of gaiety, excitement, and idle 
folly, to one of calm and blissful retirement ? 
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Is it not very wicked to regret your fine 
house^ and carriages, and servants, and the toys 
and sugar-plums you used to have? What a 
bad, selfish, greedy child you must be I" 

''Indeed, indeed," replied the little girl, 
earnestly, '' I am not a bad, selfish, greedy 
ehild — I do not miod about the toys and sugar* 
plums, I do not want any more of them, and 
I should like our little cottage here better 
than our great fine house in Rome if my poor 
mother was but as well and happy as when we 
were there. She used to sing, and laugh, and 
seem quite gay and cheerful; now she will 
weep and sit for hours together without 
speaking a word, and looking so ill and sad 
that my heart aches to see her. Oh I it is this 
that makes me unhappy!" 

Her voice faltered, and she could say no 
more. 

" Then your mother is very wicked," re- 
sumed Lady Sarah, '' to be 'distressed about 
losing her fortune, when she ought to know 
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that everything that happens to us in this 
world is wisely ordained by God for our good, 
and that he can tell what dispensation of 
earthly affairs is most calculated to proaiote 
the spiritual interests of us erring mortals, far 
better than we can ourselves. Besides Adver* 
sity is often one of God's choicest means for 
awakening his sinful creatures to a proper 
sense of their iniquities. Adversity is in- 
tended to make people rule their proud hes^rts, 
humble their rebellious sphits, curb their un- 
govemed passions, check their vicious propen- 
sities, reform their depraved dispositions, 
and subdue all their inclinations to do eviL 
Does Mr. Selwyn never tell her all this? 
and does she never attempt to practise it? 
Ah I you cannot answer me, I see I I fear your 
mother is very wicked, child.** 

** Oh no, no, no I" exclaimed little Silvia, 
the tears starting into her eyes at this harsh 
and unmerited censure of her beloved parent. 
" She is very, very good." 
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The child looked sorrowfully and implor-' 
inglj at the other two ladies. 

" Sarah, how can you make her cry ?'* said 
Lady Georgiana, taking Silvia kindly by the 
hand. *' Never mind^ my dear,** she continued^ 
** my sister does not really mean that your 
mother is wicked^ nor you neither. Do not look 
so sad^ but cheer up^ and tell us how your 
mother came to leave her nice house in Borne, 
and what makes her unhappy ? if you do, per- 
haps We shall be able to help her in some way 
or other ; there is no knowing." 

** I cannot tell what makes her unhappy/' 
said the child. ^^ All I know is that one day 
the gentleman I used to call papa brought my 
mother, and my little brother, and me from 
Italy to Paris, and when we had been there a 
little while, he went away and left us." 

^^ And did that make your mother unhappy, 
my dear?" 

" No, ma'am," replied the child, ** she was 
happy enough, and so were we all for some 
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time after, till my mother had a letter that 
made her faint away, and cry very moch — ^I 
recollect it welL It seemed to make her nearly 
wild with grief/' 

'* And who was the letter from ?" saidl/ady 
Henrietta. 

^* I do not know. My mother never told 
me, and I did not like to ask her ; but always 
after that, if I asked abont my papa, or eyen 
mentioned his name, she would burst into 
tears, and beg me never to talk of him, for she 
could not bear it. And then we left our nice 
large house, and sent away all the servants ex- 
cept one old nurse, who was very fond of my 
mother, and would stay with her, and we went 
into very small, uncomfortable lodgings, up a 
great many pair of stairs, and my mother 
was very ill for a long time. Then when she 
got better, poor old nurse was ill too, and died, 
and mother took a dislike to Paris, and we 
went to Germany." 

*' And when did you first meet Mr. Sel- 
wyn ?" 
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•* In Germany," answered the child. 

'* Who introduced you to him?" 

" No one," 

^* No one ! then how came you to know 
him r 

" We were living in one of the little villages 
in the Valley of the Ehine," said the child, 
" and I was walking by myself one evening 
on the banks of the river, where it is very 
deep and rapid, when my foot happened to slip, 
and I fell in. After that I recollect nothing 
more till I found myself lying on the grass, 
with my head resting on the arm of the most 
beautiful young lady I ever saw, with long 
golden hair, and a face like an angel's ; while 
Mr. Selwyn was lying at a little distance, 
dripping with wet and half fainting, but try- 
ing to speak to, and cheer the young lady, whp 
with her eyes full of tears, looked first at him 
and then at me, seeming very much distressed." 

^^ Then he had seen you fall, and plunged 
into the water to rescue you?*' £aid Lady 
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Georgiana. '* How Tery heroic I But wliat 
hnppened next?'* 

** They both seemed very glad that I was 
come to life again,*' continued the child, '' and 
after a little time Mr. Selwjn got better, and 
took me up in his arms, and carried me home, 
while the young lady ran on first to tell my 
mother, aDd bid her not be frightened." 

*' And this was the way the acquaintance 
begun,** said her interrogator. ** Very roman- 
tic indeed. Did you see much of Mr. Sel- 
wynr 

*' Oh, jes, a great deal, till he was obliged 
to return to England." 

** And the young lady ?^ 

" She always came with him ; and their 
company seemed to make my mother happier 
than she had been for a long time.'* 

" Was the young lady Mr. Selwyn*a wife ?" 

The child replied in the negative. 

** Were they ena;aged to be married ?" 

*' I never heard that they were, at that 
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time," answered the little girl, but I believe 
they were afterwards." 

** How long did you remain in Germany 
after Mr. Selwyn's departure ?" demanded Lady 
Henrietta. 

^* I do not know exactly/' said the child. 
** It seemed a long, long time. But at last my 
mother determined on coming to England." 

*^And why did she fix on Wildmere as her 
residence ?" asked Lady Sarah. 

*' Because it's a cheap place, I suppose," 
said Lady Henrietta, laughing. 

" Because Mr. Selwyn was there, more 
likely," observed Lady Georgiana. ** Was 
not that the reason, my dear ?" 

** Yes, ma'am," answered the child, inno- 
cently, " I believe it was." 

** And pray what makes Mr. Selwyn so me- 
lancholy ?" aeked Lady Henrietta ; " and 
what became of the beautiful young lady with 
the golden hair. Why don't you answer, 
Silvia ? and why do you begin to weep ?" 

VMi. I. o 
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** Peitiape she donH know,* obserred Lsclj 
Geoigiana, kindly wishing to shield her firom 
farther questioning. 

^* Oh yeSi she does,** said Lady Sarah, 
sternly. ** I can see that by her look. Come, 
tell me firectly." 

•• No,** sobbed the child, ** I cannot^-^I can- 
not indeed." 

" What do you mean by saying yon cannot ?" 
demanded Lady Sarah, ndsmg her voioe. 
** Answer this moment !*' 

** Gently, Sarah,** exclaimed Lady G^eoi^ 
ana ; *' pray — pray do not vex her. t%e shall 
not be questioned any more. She shaU net 
be asked to tell anything she does not Uke." 

** Georgiana,** rejoined Lady Saarah, 4icta- 
torially, ^* it is the duty of little girls to soispwer 
etery question that ladies condescend to put to 
them. I have now taken upithe subject, and 
therefore cannot saS^r it to drop. Besides, 
mj conscience will not allow me to >misB so 
good an opportunity of enforcing a practical 
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lesson. This a^nghtj girFs education has evi- 
dently been shamefully neglected. What can 
she haow coneemiog Mr. Selwyn or the young 
lady that she is ashamed to tell us? Come, 
lock up and answer inatantly, wiU you, child ?" 

^* Do not ask me any more — ^pray do not 
fttk me any more T exclaimed the poor little 
girl in am agony of sobs and tears, as Lady 
Sarah, shaking her roughly by the arm, re« 
peaied her command in> a severe tone of voice. 

'* Leave her to me.'* said Lady Henrietta, 
taking hold of the child's other hand. *' She 
wiU tell me all about it, I know, if you don't 
worry her; will yon not, Silvia?** 

'^iCome away from her, both of you," said 
Lady Oeoigiana* interposing, '< she shall not 
be tormented by any one." 

Lady Sarah looked at her sister firowningly ; 
but Lady Ge<Mrgiana, in^nant at her behavi- 
our towards the child, persisted that she should 
be asked no more questions. 

^ Dry your eyes,imy dear/ said Lady Oeor- 

o 3 
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giana, kindly, ** and take care» or you will up- 
set your basket of strawberries." 

** She is a very naughty, intractable, disobedi- 
ent, stubborn child," said Lidy Sarah, turning 
her back on Silvia. ^* Perfectly hardened." 

** Why do you not come to the Sunday 
School,'* continued Lady Sarah, after a pause, 
during which Ler sisters were soothing and 
caressing the child. " Why do you not come 
to the Sunday School ? Your mother is too 
proud, I suppose. Tell her, with my compli- 
ments, that I desire she will send you regu- 
larly. It is not at all to her credit to allow 
you to run wild as she does. And tell 
her also that there is something radically 
wrong in her scheme of education, as your 
conduct to-day has but too plainly evinced. 
And add that you bid fair, unless strong mea- 
sures are speedily adopted, to grow up a tor- 
ment to your friends^ and a pest to societjr." 

" Never mind her," said Lady Georgiana. 
** Don't attend to her, my darling. Eun 
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awaj and be merry again, there's a dear child. 
Good bye." 

** Good bye, and thank you,*' rejoined the 
child, looking up gratefully at her protectress ; 
and glad to escape, she proceeded quickly on 
her way, her slight and delicate form trembling 
with a variety of emotions, of which the dread 
inspired by the sharp and austere Lady Sarah 
was not the slightest, nor the soonest forgotten 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



The child arrived at her place of destination 
without further delay or adventures. 

The house where Selwyn lodged was a far- 
mer's. The farmer's wife, a dean, pleasant- 
looking woman, with » nwy. smiling, good- 
humoured countenance, opened the door when 
Silvia knocked. 

** How do you do, my dear?" she said. *' I 
am glad to see you. Walk in — Mr. Selwyn 
s at home. But I trust nothing is the matter 
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with joxk, Silvia, yoa look aa if 70a had beea 
crying. Is year mother more ill, or — " 

*^ No» thank you^" reptied the child, ** she is 
BOt worse than usuaL Nothing is tho matter 
now/' 

^^ Well, my dear," aaid the farmer's wite 
kindly, ** I dare say you are impatient till you 
see Mr. Selwyn, and indeed I don^ wonder 
jrouVe fond of him, for there ia not a better 
or kinder young man in the worlds Ho 
never gives any trouble or any orders, and 
nothing ever puts him out of humor* Besides 
he seems so thankful for every thing we do 
for him> and always has a kind look or word 
for the humblest and poorest, which you know 
my det^r is not the way with all gentlefolks. 
It was only yesterday that Lady Sarah came 
jfrom the Cattle on purpose to scold mo because 
my boy Andrew was not at school two days 
last week. I told her bis father wanted the 
lad at home to help with the bAy*making, but 
that, she said, in her oross, sour way was no 
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excuse; his fiither had no busiaess to want 
him.*' 

^ ' And if Toor hnsband, Mrs. Green,' says 
she, ^ wishes to keep the boy away from his 
school, and from learning wisdom and virtue, 
he is not a bit better than a heathen, nor yet 
so good.' And she frowned in this manner all 
the time." 

Here the farmer's wife endeavoared to as- 
sume a sinister scowl ; but it was an expres- 
sion as unnatural to her features, as it was 
habitual to Lady Sarah's; and she did not 
succeed in rendering her countenance at all 
terrible. 

The child laughed, and replied, 

'' I am glad to see you are not able to make 
yourself look like Lady Sarah, for I do not 
think she is good-natured, and I know that 
you are so. She spoke unkindly to me this 
very day — ^but never mind that." 

^^ Did she, my dear ? then I like her still 
less. Now Mr. Selwyn is as different as pos- 
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sible fi!om Lady Sarah. He would not say a 
word to hurt a person's feelings for the world. 
Even if he reproves those that deserve re- 
proof^ it is with such patience and gentleness 
that no one can be angry or offended with 
him. Yet he can be firm enough too when 
occasion requires it. You recollect old I^^aac 
Birkett and his wife, who used to live together 
like cat and dog ? Well, now since Mr. Sel- 
wyn has talked so much to them both, they 
have not had near so many quarrels. I don't 
mean to say that they live as comfortable as 
some married couples do — my Andrew and me 
for examjde — ^but there are no longer such sad 
stories as there were formerly, about Isaac's 
beating old Sally, and Sally scratching his face 
in return, and both of them calling each other 
all manner of shocking names. Yesterday, 
when I went into their cottage, Isaac was 
sitting in the chimuey corner reading his Bible 
to the old woman, whilst she knitted her 
stocking, as happy as possible. Then there is 
o 5 
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Joe Mluriiii> wbo usecl alirayB to get drunk on 
Sondaj momiag^ and bekated shamefallj to 
his fluiiily. He w now qmie an altered m«iD, 
and all througb Mr. Selwyn. But I keep let- 
ting toy tODgne run on, and forget that you 
are wantmg to tee him. I will not talk to you 
any more now. You know yonr way to his 
little room, my dear." 

Silvia passed on to the apartmeiit where 
Selwyn usually sat) and tapped softly at the 
door. 

No one answeriag, she opened it and entered. 
Selwyn was sitting beside a tiAle ; his head 
resting on bis hand ; an open letter lay before 
him. 

Silvia could not see his face, but she ob- 
served that the letter was blotted witii his 
tears. 

*' Mr. Selwyn," she said, gently touching 
his arm. 

He started, but perceiving Silvia, welcomed 
her kindly — inquired concerning her nu>ther'8 
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iiealtb^ and tbea enterod into oonyer8ation with 
her with an air of tolerable oheeri^hiesa. 

But the child saw that his gaiety was onlj 
assumed^ and after trying to be lively herself 
for a few minutes, in vain, she rose from her 
seftt, and nesting her little head againirt bis 
shoulder, burst into tears. 

Selwyn saw her weep ia silence for some 
moments. Her childish sympathy affected 
bimi and he could ilot at first command his 
voice sufficiently to speak to her. 

*' My dearest child," be s^d, after a pause, 
'' you mi«dt act <sry. We are both going to 
he very cheerful this ev^oing. I see you have 
brought me some strawhemes; come, sit 
down be-^ide me, and l^t us <eBJoy them to- 
gether." 

*' Ko, jio!" exclaimed the sobbing child, 
** do not talk of being cheerM when I know 
you ace very, very sad. Though you try to 
smile, jmd not to seem unhiqi^y, your eyes ace 
fuU of tears. Clear Selwyn," continued the 
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child, looking at him affectionatelyy '* do not 
attempt to hide your griof froo^ me — do not 
forbid me to weep— it will break my heart if 
you do 1" 

Selwyn could only reply by tenderly press- 
ing the little trembling hand that was placed 
in his, and drawing the child closer to him. 

She observed that his eye glanced towards 
the letter that lay on the table. 

** There is some bad news there/' she said^ 
timidly. ** I am sure of it.'* 

" No, my child/' said Selwyn. " I ought 
not to allow that letter to distress me — but — " 

He paused for a moment, and then con- 
tinued in a firmer voice, 

** I have received^ Silvia, a summons to 
return — home I cannot call it, for never again 
can it be home to me — but to my father's 
house ; to scenes I had hoped not to re- visit 
for years; scenes associated with agony too 
bitter, too heart-rending to be recalled with- 
out a shudder. It is the thought of being 
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forced to behold them again when the recol- 
lection is so fresh, the events so recent that 
overcomes me." 

" Do not go there I" cried the child, eager^^ 
^^ For Heaven's sake do not go. Write and 
tell them that you cannot — that you will not." 

Selwjn shook his head. 

^' I fear I must go, Silvia," he replied. 
" Nothing, but the conviction that it is my 
duty, would induce me. But do not dim your 
eyes with weeping for my sorrows, my dear 
Uttle Silvia." 

*' Poor child ! You are likely to have 
enough of your own !" he said Co himself, as 
he looked with emotion at her flushed and an* 
zious face, and her bright yet tearful eyes, 
which were fixed on him with an expression 
of sorrowful earnestness. 

The thought that grief and solicitude on 
his account embittered, and caused to be spent 
in tears and sadness, hours that the light- 
heartedness, gaiety, and simple pleasures 
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of childhood woold otherwise have rendered 
joyous and happj^ freqaentlj added a pang to 
those which already wrung his heart, even 
whilst one of his chief consolations was in the 
<^d's gentle sympathy and companionship. 

It was growing late. The last red streak 
had faded from the sky; and Selwyn told 
Silvia that he would condact her home, to 
which proposal she gladly assented. 

The mother was at the cottage door, watch- 
ing for her little girl, and a smile of pleasure 
lit up her pale face on seeing by whom Silvia 
was accompanied. 

When the party had been seated a few 
minutes Seflwyn announced his intended 
journey. 

The young woman looked at him with an 
expression of astonishment, and exclaimed, 

'^ Selwyn, you cannot be in earnest I** 

He replied by putting a letter into her hand 
which he desired her to read. 

^^ Heartless creature I" she exclaimed, when 
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she had done 8a *'How every line in this 
l^ter beipeakB the writer^s character ^-^vaia, 
Yiilgar, narrowmiaded, and selfish ! How 
lightly and unfeelingly does she speak on 
ntbjectSy to you of the most intense and pain- 
ful interest. How utterly absorbed and en- 
grossed by thoughts of self; how utterly indif- 
feroit to «u^t besides I In what a haughty 
and imperious manner does she insist on your 
immediate return ! But you will not obey 
her! iTou surely will not obey her! Oh, 
Selwyn ; can you reaUy bear thus with this 
despicable woman ? can you thus tamely sub- 
mit to be the slave of her caprices ? Is not the 
contemptible way in which die introduced her- 
self into your family, sufficient to warrant 
your declining all intercourse with her. But 
when we add to tbis* that she knew, and yet 
concealed her knowledge of Daraley^s wicked 
schemes, that she might have prevented at least 
half the misery she witnessed with so little 
emotion.'* — 
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" Stay,*' said Selwyn, interrupting her, 
you forget that she protested the most entire 
ignorance of every circumstance connected 
with'* 

** She protested it I Yes, yes ! — to be sure 
she did. Why should she not? Was it 
likely she would confess the* truth, and crimi- 
nate herself? But recollect — ^Darnley swore 
that she knew all— that she counselled and 
spurred him on in all his evil designs. Why 
should he say so, unless it was the case ?" 

^*I cannot believe it," returned Selwyn. 
'^ What motive bad she to incite her to such 
conduct ?" 

^'The most vile, sinister^ and malicious. 
She envied Laura for her beauty and talents, 
and with one in whom personal vanity and 
love of admiration are the ruling passions, 
envy speedly becomes hatred." 

'^ Mere envy," rejoined Selwyn, *' could 
not, surely, be, sufficiently powerful motive 
for encouraging such a scheme of villany.'^ 
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•* Not sufficiently powerful I There is 
among all the bad passions, which sway the 
human heart, none stronger, none more dif- 
ficult to repress or eradicate — none that more 
urgently demands gratification, and none 
whose gratification produces greater misery. 
One of those Apostles whom you deem so 
holy, places it high in his catalogue of the 
blackest crimes. And he who was accounted 
the wisest of mortals, says, '^ Wrath is cruel. 
Anger is outrageous; but who can stand 
before Envy ?"' 

" I should have expected," she continued, 
with a slight curl of the lip, and a shade of 
something nearly approaching to irony, in her 
countenance, ''I should have expected that 
you would have reminded me, instead of requir- 
ing to be reminded by me of the truths con- 
tained in that Book for which you profess such 
profound veneration." 

She paused, as if for his reply, but Selwyn 
who did not wish to annoy or irritate her by 
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tftlliBg ber thtft akbcragh he admitted Ae 
troth of her propocitkMie oonndered geneimllyy 
yet hie opinioo on the particQlar ceae eboat 
which they were ergoiiigy ranained qnchanged» 
sttd nothing. 

Constming his ailenoe into a ocmcoirence 
with her way of thinking, she proceeded — 

^* And is it to please tUs woman, tiiat you 
do violence to yoor feelings ? that you*' 

<^My dear Cecilia," interrupted Selwyn, 
<< did not a near and dear interest bind me to 
my step-mother, be assured I would not 
continue an intercourse so every way dis- 
agreeable to me : were it not for my unfbr* 
tunate brother, and had I not from my know- 
ledge of her disposition, the greatest reason to 
dread that any action of mine that offended 
her, would be visited on that helpless and 
innocent boy, I should at once, and without 
hesitation, refuse to comply with her request." 

'*Why," rejoined his oompanion quickly, 
'* why do you not remove the boy from her? 
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I would with pleAsure take charge of him, 
end love and watch orer him witii no ksi 
fondtiess thafi mj own children." 

**I thank yott for your traly kind offer," 
answered Selwyn^ '^but yoa forget how 
sternly and positively my father denied my 
petition when I prayed him, on my quitting 
Rochdale that I might take the boy with me." 

"True, true,'* rejoined Cecilia; "I can- 
not blame you for going." 

** Selwyn," she continued, after a pause of 
some minutes, during which she re-perused 
part of the letter that she still retained in her 
hand, ^* is it not mockery of this woman to 
subscribe herself ' yours most affectionately ? 
Ob, why are the hypocritical, the cruel, the 
selfish, the unfiling, permitted to go un- 
punished, to live on in the enjoyment of com- 
fort and happiness, with every desire gratified, 
every wish fulfilled? Oh, could I but see 
her writhing under some of the suf- 
ferings she so unconcernedly beholds and mocks 
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at m others; and could I also feel assured 
that the retributive hand of justice had fallen 
heavily upon the guilty Darnley, it would 
soften my sorrows, it would act as balm to my 
wounded heart, it would afford me almost the 
sole consolation I am capable of receiving." 

^ Hush, hush I" ezclumed Selwyn. ** Speak 
not thus, I entreat, I eonjure you. It is 
wrongs it is sinful, even for one moment, to 
give way to a desire of revenge. Retract 
these words, I implore you— say you do not 
mean what you said just now." 

He paused, but she did not answer. She 
appeared to be lost in deep meditation. 

** You forget," resumed Selwyn, wishing to 
recall her wandering attention, ''that we 
have strong reason to believe that Damley is 
dead." 

''Dead!' repeated his companion, quickly 
rousing from her reverie. " Oh no ! he is not 
dead. I saw him last night.'' 

**Saw Darnleyl" exclaimed Selwyn, start- 
ing, and turning very pale. '* When — where?' 
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** In my dream, Selwyn. He was somewhat 
disguised, bat I knew him instantly. He was 
courting a young and beautiful girl. ^ Wretch I 
I cried; would you have another victim? 
Are not two enough?' He heeded me not, 
save that he smiled sGornfully^ and waved his 
hand to bid me begone. Again I upbraided 
him. * Leave me I' he cried, exasperated at 
my interference. * Leave me I or I will 
plant a dagger in your heart.' ' You have done 
that already^' I replied. He laughed as if in 
derision, and passed on; the girl hanging 
fondly un his arm. At least, I thought, I 
will speak with her. Perhaps she may heed 
my warning, and fly from the deceiver, ere it 
be too late. I strove to pursue them, but my 
limbs seemed powerless, I awoke and found 
myself alone." 

'^ But this was only a dream," said Selwyn 
gently. 

•^You are right," rejoined Cecilia, in a 
calmer, and less excited manner, '* I know it was 
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id do not think me 60 fotjcdub as to believe 
that he livea» merelj beeanse of this visioiL 
Ko— but whenever I think of him, some^thing 
at my heart wbispera thai he Ss pot dead, that 
the report was false, or perhsfM porpfsely ciien- 
kted by hims^; and that he yet lives to 
work farther misery to those comneetedwith bim." 
There was a pause, and then suddenly 
reverting to what bad passed between h^r and 
Selwyn a short tiifte {nrevoons, she exdwned, 

^Hetract— did ypu^ay? IjTo ; I will not 
retract a word, a ay liable I Oh, that my 
prayers, my tears, could call down malediotioiis 
upon him ; that his life might be poisoned by 
vemorse, and that be might at last die miser 
rabfe and neglected, without one fidend to 
.soothe, one ray of ooqifort to cheer him !" 

** Forbear, forbear I" exclaimed .Selwyn* 
^ Oh, consider I Can eruoh feelings as these 
be anything but highly displeasing to the 
God of mercy saaii kindness ? Qan you hope 
for blessings from Hkp, if yon kivok^ cucsofi op 
those who have injured you ?" 
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There was a pause, which Cecilia was the 
first to break. 

*^ Ah I why," she said, ^' are we compelled to 
live, when existence has ceased to be a blessing? 
Why, when death is the greatest boon thatcoold 
be granted, is it denied us ? My only prayer, 
were prayer of any avail, would be, that the 
hour may speedily arrive, wben this aching 
heart may cease to beat, and this troubled 
spirit rest in the dreamless sleep that knows 
no waking." 

**Our life, my dear friend," said Selwyn, 
'* is never prolonged but for some good pur- 
pose. Did there exist no fellow creature to 
whom we might be of service, could we be 
certain that we left no duties unperformcjd, 
no errors unrepaired, no sins unrepented of, 
then, and then only should we be justified in 
praying for death." 

"Ton speak eloquently, and forcibly, Sel- 
wyn ; but are the rules you have laid down ibr 
me, the guide of your own conduct ? Have 
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70U, whose heart is over burthened with 
sorrow, whose best joys and prospects of 
happiness were blighted^ even in early youth ; 
have you never longed, have you never prayed 
for that deep^ calm repose which is found but 
in the grave ? Have you never turned with 
disgust from the world, with its hollow plea* 
sureSy its ceaseless tumults, its anxious cares 
and petty strifes, and felt that your only wish 
was to die ?" 

*' Alas ! I have too frequently done so," 
replied Selwyn. "Often in moments of 
feverish impatience, or hopeless despair 
have I implored Heaven to take away the 
life of which I was weary. I am now aware 
that this was both selfish and wrong ; and I 
pray the Allwise Giver of Good and Evil, 
that the misfortunes He has thought fit to 
send upon me, may not deaden my feelings, 
nor harden my heart to the distresses of my 
fellow creatures, but that I may for the future 
endeavour to forget my own sorrows in com- 
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iDiseration, and exertions to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of others yet more unfortunate/* 

" You, Selwyn,'* said his companion, " are 
place<I in a situation which, disinterested and 
noble as are your feelings, affords ample scope 
for the exercise of them. You have the 
power of being eminently useful, and of dis- 
tinguishing yourself by your talents and 
virtues — ^but I — what can I do? I have no 
means of serving my fellow creatures, however 
sincerely I might desire it." 

*^0h say not so!" replied Selwyn earnestly. 
" Recollect your children. Ought you not to 
desire life, were it but for their sakes?" 

** My children 1" exclaimed the mother, with 

emotion. " Ah, Selwyn, you have touched a 

chord that vibrates through my (heart. My 

children ! — my sweet Silvia— my darling Edwin 

— yes — yes— I wish to live. But what avails 

my wish? Look at this wasted form, this 

faded cheek; feel this burning hand. — Has 

not death already marked me as his victim ? 
VOL. I. p 
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Could the most conauDunate human skill check 
the insidious ravages of the fatal disease that 
is destroying me ? — My poor babes I shall we 
then part never to meet more?" 

** You will meet them again,** said Selwyn^ 
in a low and earnest voice; *^you will meet 
them aiiain in that bright World where there 
are no tears or sorrow, and where the undy- 
ing spirits of the Blessed enjoy happiness — 
perfect, changeless, and eternal T' 

While he thus spoke, little Silvia had crept 
sobbing, to hide her face in her mother's lap. 

"Oh Selwyn," said the young, woman,' with 
deep emotion, as she clasped the child to hei 
bosom ; " would to Heaven, I could believe 
you ; — but alas! Let us say no more on this 
subject. — Do not cry, my Silvia. Poor child I 
she feels for her unhappy mother. You are 
also weeping, Selwyn. — You are too kind, too 
tenderhearted. Alas I we shall be lonely 
indeed, during your absence ; you who are 
our kindest, almost our only friend. Shall we 
see you ngain before you depart?" 
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'^Noy I start for Rochdale Abbey early 
to«morrow morning* Let me bid you farewell; 
— ^but do not look so sad," said Selwyn, taking 
her hand kindly. ** I shall soon return 
to you, and our pleasure in each others' society, 
will be the greater for this short separation/' 

** Stay, Selwyn, stay I" exclaimed poor 
CeciUa, '^ a presentiment of misfortune, that I 
cannot subdue, fills my heart. Something 
whispers me, that it will be long — long, ere I 
shall see you again, that more distress — more 
unhapjnness than we now think of, is in store 
for you- Oh, go not this journey.— Let my 
prayers, let my tears move you !" 

•^Hush, hush!" said Selwyn. "This is 
folly, weakness. Your imagination is excited, 
and" 

**No — no — imagination has nothing to do 
with this apprehension, this dread of impending 
evil, that oppresses me." 

She started wildly. 

*' Tranquillise yourself, dear Cecilia," said 
p 3 
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Selwyn. *^ There is no cause for inquietude. 
Be compoBecL I fear lest this violent emotion 
should do you hartn. Poor little Silvia, 
too; it grieves me to see her crying. I 
cannot leave you thus." 

He sat down again, and endeavoured by 
kind and soothing words, by expressions of 
hope for the future, and cheerful assurances 
that he would soon, very soon return, to calm 
and re-assure the agitated spirits of his com- 
panions. 

Having succeeded in restoring them to some 
degree of composure, Selwyn once more bid fare- 
well to the mother and her child, and bent his 
steps homewards. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



Tflti moon was shedding her soft, silvery beams 
over rock and glen, mountain and valley, as 
Selwyn, after quitting the cottage, slowly 
wended his way along the lonely and romantic 
pathway that led to the village of Wildmere. 

His heart was more heavy than usual 
Not one of the cheering hopes of happier 
days yet to come, with which he had lately 
strove to comfort the sorrowing mother and 
her child,* found an echo in his breast, — all 
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there was sadness and despondency. The 
past, the present, and the future seemed alike 
shrouded in gloom and darkness. He was 
oppressed with forebodings of misfortune, which 
he in vain sought to banish from his mind* 
** Can there be any truth in presentiments?'' 
he said to himself. ** It is perhaps weak and 
superstitious to b^e^e th^re is ; yet, what but 
presentiment could have made me melancholy 
and full of apprehensions, when all was gay 
and joyous around me, on the fatal day that 
sealed Laura's fate ? What but presentiment 
— ^ ? But stay — If Heaven indeed permits 
his frail creatures to be mysteriously fore- 
warned of coming evil— if the depression of spirits 
I now feel, be an indication of impending calamity 
— why should I be uneasy ? I have already 
drank so deeply of the cup of sorrow, that all 
future misfortunes, affecting myself alone, can 
touch me but feebly. No, it is not for myself 
that I fear, but for the numerous friends in 
whose fate I am still so deeply interested." 
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He i3reathed forth a silent though fervent 
prajer for all who were dear to him, and ear- 
nestly besought his Heavenly Father to make 
him the means of f>romoting their welfare and 
happiness. 

*' And if, through my exertions," he con- 
tinued, '^ one aching heart is lightened of its 
griefs, one wavering mind strengthened and 
made firm in faith, or one fellow creature re- 
claimed from the paths of vice or error, this 
life will not have been spent in vain." 

He raised bis eyes to the deep blue sky 
above him, with its countless thousands of 
bright orbs gUttering in golden splen- 
dour. The irablime words of the prophet came 
into his mind. *^ And they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to Tighteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever." 

Full of high and holy resolutions ; deter- 
mined that no obstacle should shake his firm- 
ness, no ill success discourage him, in his self- 
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devoted, and disinterested Ubonrs, Selwyn 
walked on; his spirits becoming gradually 
more composed, and bis beart less sorrowful, 
fircmi tbe contemplation of nature's tranquillity 
and loTeliness. 

As be reacbed tbe village, be recollected 
tbat be bad promised to visit one of bis par- 
isbioners, an old woman wbo was bedridden. 
Quickening bis steps, be soon arrived at tbe 
cottage wbere sbe lived. 

It was little more tban a bovel, consisting 
only of two small rooms. Tbe poor woman 
was lying on a bed, wbicb, witb tbe exception 
of an old cbest of drawers and a couple of 
broken cbairs, was all tbe furniture in the 
apartment Sbe bad scarcely any covering 
besides a few tattered rags, and a scanty red 
cloak ; and tbe evening air blew chill upon her 
from numerous holes in the crazy casement. 
Her form was wasted almost to a skeleton, and 
her pale thin face bore traces of pain and suf- 
fering, but there was an expression in it of 
cheerful fortitude, and patient resignation. 
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She smiled with pleasure when she heard 
the well-known voice of the young clergyman. 
•* Well, my good old friend,'' he said kindly, 
^ I fear you must have thought I had forgot- 
ten you. How are you this evening?" 

" Very ill, sir, thank you. It is very good 
of you to come and see me to-night. I felt 
sure you would come, for you never forget any 
one. Ah I if those belonging to me were but 
half as kind as you are ! but I ought not to 
murmur — I do not mean to complain; though 
it is hard," she continued, and her voice trem- 
bled as she spoke, ** it is hard to bear unkind- 
ness from those one loves. I cannot help 
being low about it sometimes." 

** I am truly sorry for you, my poor friend," 
said Selwyn, ^* you indeed seem very ill ; and 
you are left all alone." 

^* I do not mind that, sir, I am glad to be 
by myself sometimes. But my son and daugh- 
ter-in-law tell me I am a useless, troublesome 
old creature, who am always grumbling and 

p 5 
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never aatiafiecL I do not gramble, sir, indeed 
1 do not — I never let them see me cry. They 
will not lonpc be burdened with me, for I grow 
weaker and weaker ^very day — and my heart 
is almost broken. 

She paused, her voice was choked with sobs. 

** Be comforted," said Selwyn, kindly. " I 
will speak to your son and daughter, and — ^ 

'' It is of no use,^ exclaimed the old woman. 
** They will only be angry with me for telliug 
you. Whilst my little store of money lasted, 
it was very different. Perhaps I ought not to 
wonder at their thinking me burdensome. I 
know I am not thankful enough for the bless- 
ings I do possess. Before you came to Wild- 
mere I had no one to read to me or pray with 
me, no one to comfort or cheer me. Ah ! sir, 
you are looking for the Bible that you used to 
read out of — the old patchwork covered Bible 
that was my poor father's, and his father's 
before him. But you will not find it. They 
have taken it — sold it. It was a cruel thing. 
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Jaoies knew how I laved that bible, and so did 
Mary. I never said a word when they robbed 
me of the blanket you gave me, but when 
they took that book — • However, it's no use 
talking about it now* I could forgive them 
even for this, if I might only be in peace the 
short time longer that I have to remidn here/' 

'* Why," said Selwyn, " did you not tell 
me all this before ?" 

^' Ah I sir, I hardly knew. But do not say 
anything about it to Mary." 

An ill^looking, slovenly woman now made 
her appearance from the inner room. 

*' So you are telUog Mr. Selwyn some of 
your stories, are you, you lying old hypocrite ?" 
she exclaimed. ^^ Sir, 1 assure you, there is 
not a more wicked old creature breathing than 
my mother-in-law. I am sorry to be forced 
to speak so plainly, but she has, I perceive, 
been telling — " 

" Gently, gently, Mary," interrupted Sel- 
wyn, " your mother has been speaking of you 
far more kindly than you deserve." 
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^ Than I deaenre, Mr. Selwjn !'* repeated 
the woman, looking fiercely at him. ** What 
can you know abont me, except what she tells 
you?*' 

** Patting what she may have told me out of 
the question, are not your looks and language 
at this moment enough to — '' 

The rest of his sentence was lost, for the 
woman, her face white with rage, now began 
in a very loud voice to pour forth a torrent of 
invectives, both against her mother-in-law and 
Selwyn; calling them all the abusive names 
she could think of. 

Selwyn sat down on the least crazy of the 
two chairs, and waited patiently till her wrath 
had fairly spent itself. Then, after a short 
pause, he approached the poor old woman, 
who, trembling and terrified, had hidden her 
face in the bed-clothes, and conversed with 
her cheerfully on indifferent subjects, until she 
became tolerably composed ; without appearing 
to notice Mary, or anything she had said. 
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" I am Borry," presently observed the old 
woman in a whisper^ as if she feared her 
daughter should hear what she said. ** I am 
sorry that you cannot read to me to-night. 
Do you know^ sir, that for hours after you 
are gone I think over what you have read, and 

« 

your prayers, and your kind words, and I am 
not dull then." 

*^ Although I cannot read to-night, I can 
pray with you," said Selwyn. 

He kneeled down by the bed-side, and in a 
low impressive voice repeated some of the 
touching prayers for the sick, out of our beau- 
tiful Liturgy. 

** Is Mary gone ?" asked the old woman 
timidly, when he had concluded. 

No, Mary was not gone. 

She bustled about at first, making a noise, 
and pretending to be extremely busy dusting 
the chest of drawers, as if to show how little 
respect she felt for Mr. Selwyn, or how little 
she cared about her mother's comfort, but after 
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a tiine she left off dastiog, and stood by the 
windt>w quite still aod silent. 

This was something, Selwyn thought ; and 
having taken leave of the old woman, he 
gently bid Mary good night. 

*' Good night," replied Mary, rather sul- 
kily, without taming her face. 

** I shall soon come and see your mother 
i^jain," said Salwyn, '^ and trust she will be 
better." 

The woman turned abruptly round, and suid 
sharply, 

" You are very angry with me, I suppose, 
thanks to her lies I" 

^^ Angry I no not in the least. You were 
irritated just now, I know,^' he continued, after 
a short pause ; *^ you did not consider what 
you were saying, but half an hour hence you 
will, I have no doubt, be sorry — very sorry 
that you spoke harshly to jour poor old mother. 
Am not I right? Is it not so ?" 

The woman hung her head in silence. 
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•' Aye Sir," she aaid at last, ** I believe you 
speak pretty pearly the truth. [ am a Uttle 
hasty in my temper now and then, 1 think, 
Mr Selwyn. I should not have said what I 
did, but the times are hard, and my husband 
and I have nothing but what we earn at the 
factory, and have a difficult matter to keep 
ourselves." 

She added, that Mr. Harris was going to 
dismiss both her and her husband, next week, 
because James got drunk last Tuesday. James 
was very sorry and would not do so again if 
Mr. Harris would give him one trial more, but 
nothing would make him do so, she 
feared. 

Selwyn said he would speak to James's 
master, and had little doubt he could prevail 
on him to try James again. 

The woman thanked him^ and remarked that 
it would be a sad thing for them if they were 
turned away. They were but badly off now. 

'' You must indeed have been in great want 
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to haTe dj gpoecd of your mother'B blanket, and 
the old BOde," obaenred Selwyn. 

'* Why jes, ut — ^it went Borely against me 
to part with them ; but, as you say, we were 
in sad want" 

*^Your mother,** said Selwyn^ ** seems to 
take the loss of this Bible mnch to heart. 
Would it be posdUe to get it agun for her, do 
you think T 

Mary at this inquiry seemed more than half 
inclined to be angry again. She replied *^ that 
it was a foolish fancy of her mother's." 

*' Supposing it is only a fancy of your mo- 
ther's," rejoined Selwyn, '* do you not think it 
would be kind to gratify it ? She is old, and 
suffering ; and has but few pleasures ; she can 
live but a short time longer, whilst you may 
reasonably look forward to many years of 
health and stren^h, of comfort and enjoyment. 
If you would consider this, Mary, I am sure 
your love for your aged mother would make 
you indulgent even to her fancies." 
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By a little more gentle reasoning and judi- 
cious management^ Selwyn persuaded her to 
promise that she would get the Bible back 
again as soon as James resumed his work. 

Xhe recovering the blanket was a more diffi- 
cult matter, but at last Mary was prevailed on 
to say she would redeem that also. Both the 
articles were at a pawnbroker's. Rather than 
allow her mother to be cold she should have 
hers for a few nights. 

Selwyn was tempted to give her sufficient 
money to redeem the Bible and the blanket, 
but a moment's reflection told him this would 
not be judicious, as no necessity ought to have 
induced Mary to part with them : had she 
been in great want she should have disposed of 
something of her own instead of these articles 
of her mother^s. He wished to have some time 
to determine the best and most effectual man- 
ner of assisting the old woman. Praising 
Mary's good resolution, and repeating his pro- 
mise of speaking in James' favor to Mr. Har- 
ris, he departed. 
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He left Mary much more humble^ and with 
all the better feelings of her nature awakened. 
The finding that Mr. Selwyn gave her credit 
for huoianity, and love for her mother, touched 
her far more forcibly than the grave, re- 
proving lectures Lady Sarah Lawson con- 
descended to bestow on her regularly once or 
twice every week. She felt grateful to Sel- 
wyn for the patience and forbearance he had 
shown towards her, and could not help think- 
ing that it would be worth while trying to be 
less passionate, and more good to her mother, 
if it were only to deserve his esteem ; whilst 
his kind and gentle manner had so far won her 

T 

heart, that she determined to go to church the 
very next Sunday, a thing she had not done 
for more than five yeiurs. 

She went immediately and made some teii, 
which she took to her mother, in token of 
friendly feeling, and when the poor old woman 
thanked her with tears of joy, and said she 
knew Mary had really a kind heart, Mary 
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Exerted herself to Bay that ^he hoped her mo- 
Hher would aek for whateyer she wanted and 
not mind giving her trouble. 

As Selwyn was pursuing his walk through 
ihe village, a girl of about twelve or fourteen 
years of age, mn out of a cottage, her hair 
dishevelled and her eyes red with weeping, 
and begged him in a vokse almost choked with 
sobs to Gome in and see her sister. 

•* Pray come directly Sir,** she added, '* my 
mster is in great distress. Her baby is very 
ill, and has been growing worse and worse 
«ver since morning." 

Selwyn followed the girl into the cottage. 

The blight but flickering light of a fire that 
burned on the hearth, fell on the face and 
figure of an interesting, though pale and sickly 
looking young woman, who was bending with 
an expression of intense anxiety over a little 
child that lay on her lap. 

The poor infant a^eared to have sunk into 
a restless and uneasy sleep. Its parched lips, 
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hurried breathing, and the deep red flush on 
its soft transparent cheek were sufficient indi- 
cations of the fever that burned in its veins. 

** Oh, sir I" exclaimed the unhappj mother, 
when she saw Selwyn, ^* I am very glad jovl 
are come. My poor baby-^-The day before 
yesterday he was quite well, and laughed and 
clapped his little hands when he saw you go 
by. He always seemed to love you. Sir ; it 
was quite extraordinary for so young a child. 
He has never forgotten you since you used to 
come so often to our cottage when my hus- 
band was bud up with his dreadful accident. 
Do you think him very ill?" she inquired 
looking anxiously at Selwyn» who was feeling 
the infant's pulse. 

'* I fear he is in great danger," was the an- 
swer. '^ Has any medical man seen him.'' 

*'Yes, sir, the doctor has seen him three 
times, and promised to call again this evening. 
He ordered a warm bath and other remedies, 
which we have tried, though they do not seem 
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to have lessened the fever. But see, he is 
opening bis ejes. He knows you, sir, I do 
believe he knows you ! Thank God he cannot 
be so ill as we feared he was I'' 

The child now uttered a faint cry, and fee- 
bly extended its little hands towards Selwyn. 

How the expression of joy and intelligence 
that flashed for an instant in the bright eyes 
which were so soon to be closed for ever, re- 
joiced the sad heart of the mother I How her 
whole soul thrilled with pleasure as she gave it 
into Selwyn's arms, and saw it smile in his 
face as it used to do before, when it was well 
and strong ! 

She told Selwyn cheerfully that her brother 
who had been at sea, and whom she had been 
longing to see for years, was just returned from 
abroad, that he had begged her to allow him to 
be godfather to the child, and had at last fixed 
to come and be present at the christening the 
very next Sunday. . 

^^ And who knows,'* she added ''but that he 
maybe quite recovered by that time." 
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" Let me advise you," returned Selwyn, 
*'DOt to wait till Sunday before your dear 
child is'baptized." 

^' You do not then think he is much better?" 
said the mother, her fe«r» banning to revive 
again. 

** I wish he may be ; but remember how 
fragile at all times is the thread that holds the 
life of these little delicate creatures." 

** Yes indeed, sir, you are quite right. May 
I beg you to christen him before you go." 

The sobs of the girl who had first called 
Selwyn were now heard. She had retired 
into a corner of the room, unable to conceal 
her grief, and the few kind words that the 
young cler^j^yman addressed to her, only made 
her cry more. 

As Selwyn proceeded with the appropriate 
service, the face of the little sufferer grew 
paler, its respiration became less labored and 
painful, the feverish restlessness abated, and 
death seemed to be stealing gradually over it 
like a soft sweet sleep. 
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^Call it Everardy" whispered the mother, 
who stood leaning against the wall for support^ 
and watching the slightest movement of her 
dying child. 

" Oh, God, spare his life !" was the prayer 
that rose to her lips. She could not utter the 
words. 

Selwyn pronounced the infant's name, and 
gently sprinkled a few drops of water on its 
forehead. 

A moment afterwards the child opened its 
eyes, a smile such as a seraph's face 
might have worn, played on its lips, and then 
its pure and innocent spirit passed away. 

One short interval of still, deep silence, as 
though fearing to break the repose that 
nought could now disturb ; one last lingering 
look at the placid and beautiful features of the 
dead infant, and Selwyn placed him in the 
arms of his mother. 

'^ My child!" she said, in a voice almost 
stifled with emotion, raising her eyes to Sel- 
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wyn*8 face with an expression of breathless 
inquiry. 

^' He is now/* replied Selwyn, *^ an angel in 
Heaven.** 

^'Then God*8 will be done/' sobbed the 
poor woman, ^ bat he was my first — my only 
child 1" 

" ISIay God bless and comfort you/' said 
Selwyn, fervently. ** Farewell" 

He turned and was about to leave the cot- 
tage, when a heart-piercing shriek burst from 
the bereaved mother's lips. She had risen 
and laid the infant in his cradle, and before 
Selwyn could support her, she fell heavily to 
the floor, in a fainting fit. With some diffi- 
culty he raised her up, and placed her on a 
chair. By slow degrees the poor creature 
recovered her consciousness. 

^^ Is it true," she faintly murmured, '* is he 
indeed taken from me? Oh, no; it is but 
a dream — I am awake now. My child ! — ^my 
child 1— where are you !" 
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She was about to start from her seat. 
Selwyn gently prevented her. The sight of 
him recalled her wandering thoughts: she 
sunk back with a groan, and covering her face 
with her hands, burst into tears. For some- 
time Selwyn could only weep with her. 

She seemed sensible of his presence, even 
in the midst of her affliction, for she sobbed 
her gratitude to him in short and broken sen- 
tences. 

*' It is kind of you sir," she said, ** not to 
have left me alone in my sorrow. Whilst you 
are here I cannot be quite desolate — quite 
comfortless. He died in your arms — ^you loved 
him — ^you weep for him — Ahl sir, God will 
reward you for your compassion and tender- 
heartedness^ though I never can — But alas! 
who will tell the sad news to his father ? It 
will break his heart poor man I for he loved 
him dearly — very deariy — but no one except 
a mother can conceive the depth of a mother's 
love — the bitterness of a mother's grief. But 

VOL. I. Q 
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hash I there is bis fiftep^^Oh ! HeaTen support 
mer 

She wrung her hands in mgbnj. 

Her husband, a fine manly looking man, 
entered at this instant. His coimtenanoe fell 
on seeing his wife's distress, and in a 
troubled manner he* inquired after their little 
one. 

Tears and sobs were the only answer he 
gained from his unhappy wife, and Selwynwas 
for some time too much afFeoted to speak. 

At length taking the- hand of <lhepbor- wo- 
man he g^tly led her 'towards the cradle 
' where her child lay, beckoning her'htt8band-.to 
follow them. ■ ^e-ISacther^ quite orercome with 
grief at finding that '»hi9 'worst fears were eon- 
firmed, threw himself' on his knees beside the 
cradle, while the tears which iie strove- in vain 
to repress fell fest on the face of the dead-in- 
fant. 

** See," eaid Selwyn, when he had allowed 
him to indulge his grief for some minutes. 
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^' See how lovely he looks ! how calm ! how 
happy I Think of the vice, the folly, the 
temptations, the misery of the world, from 
which your infant's spirit has thus early wing- 
ed its flight, and say whether it would not be 
selfish to vrish to recall him ?" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Although it was growing late, and his jour- 
ney was to commence at ah early hour the 
next day, Selwyn could not quit Wildmere 
even for one short week without paying a 
farewell visit to the grave of his Laura. 

This spot, with its deep shade and its peace- 
ful solitude^ had become every day more and 
more dear to him. It was there that he loved 
to steal at the first break of the rosy dawn, in 
the dim twilight, or, as now, when the still 
evening had closed in, and the pale moon shone 
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in her softened lustre. It was there he wept, 
and prayed, and meditated ; — it wad there he 
was wont to sit and think over the happy 
hours of his former life which had fleeted and 
passed away like a dream — when She was by 
his side— till his eyes overflowed with tears, 
and his heart swelled almost to bursting. 
Sometimes, reclining on the soft grass, with his 
arm resting on the marble, he gazed at the deep 
azure sky, pleased with imagining that she 
was looking down upon him, and her sweet 
spirit, perhaps, conscious of his deep and un- 
changing affection. 

There he would come when worn and wea- 
ried with the noise, and bustle, and excitement, 
into which the more active duties of his pro- 
fession occasionally called him ; and there he 
would find companionship in the profound 
stillness of the scene, and in the wild and 
beautiful landscape that everywhere met hi3 
view. 

This night he lingered longer than usual in 
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the little churchyard. He called to mind all 
the events and feelings of the day that* had 
just departed, and the yarioud scenes of sorrow 
he had witnessed: he thought of the home to 
which he must return oh the morrow — ^the 
home which Her smiles' had once made' the 
brightest spot on earth, but where nbw all 
seemed dreary and de86late; where there was 
not one eye that would beam with affection 
to welcome him — ^hot one heart that would 
thrill with pleasure at his' approach ;— and hie[ 
threw himself on the coM stone and' Wepit. 

It was midnight — all was hushed and silent ; 
the stars as they pursued their cei^eless course 
through the Heavens^ appeared to watch the 
slumbers of a sleeping worid"-— not a sound was 
heard in that lonely churchyard ^Ve the low 
and half-stifled sob of thie youiig mourner, 
and the fitful wailing' of iim night wiiid, which 
as it sighed among the feathery brahcbds of 
the dark yew tree, seemed to sympathize' in' 
his sorrow, and to breathe a reqpiiem to the 
departed. 
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At lengtb) slowly risings Selwyn prepare/d to 
leave the spot, when looking around, he was 
surpiised and sppoi^what, startled by perceiving, 
at some distpAce from him, gliding; slowly and, 
lmsele^sly a^ong, Gl99e to the grey stone wall, 
of; the Q^iu^byaril a dim.; and shadowy form, 
whpse ovtline wa^ but. l^ft^f^ reveled by the 
now. pale aud wapiqg ligl^t of t^e^.mpon. 

Had he been superstitious, or a believer in 
8jiJDerQatui:jal appearapcea, he might ha,ve 
t^QUgbt tli^at h^ saw b^;fore hin^ a. being from 
the World] of Sgiritip^ 

; Tbq injprobability^ that at. this late^ bour^ ^y 
09^ b^,si(ifi& hiqftself sh^oijld^ bp^ wanderings 
amidst the solitary, g^^vee^^ not ^nnajturally 
made him for i^ momei^t alippst. inclii^ed to 
suspect that it might be some optical illusion. 
Ho; paased bis. hapd. befpi^e, his eyes^ he ga^ed 
again — it was still, ther^, and^ ^ it emerge^^ 
from the d^ep sl^i.^de pf th^ church, he could 
plajinly disperi^ that it w^s the form of ^. 
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female figure clothed in white, with long 
streaming dark hair. 

Thinking it might be some one in diatress, 
he called aloud, but received no answer. The 
figure paused a moment, then rapidly retreated 
and had just reached the gate of the church- 
yard, when stumbling against a small mound 
of earth, it fell, uttering a loud cry of pain 
and terror. 

Selwyn approached, and as she still lay 
weeping, without attempting to move, raised 
from the ground the form of Helen Leslie. 

*^ Oh ! leave me alone, pray leave me alone T' 
she exclaimed in a tone of mingled command 
and entreaty, at the same time drawing back 
several paces, and covering her face with her 
hands., 

*^ Tranquilise yourself," said Selwyn, gently, 
** there is no cause for alarm." 

The sound of his voice produced an instan- 
taneous effect upon her. *^ Oh ! I know who 
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you are, now I hear you speak,*' she cried. 
" You are Mr. Selwyn." 

" Are you hurt by your fall?" he asked, 
seeing that she put her hand to her temples. 

** I believe I have cut my forehead a little," 
she replied, " not enough to be of any conse-* 
quence. But how come you in this church- 
yard by yourself at this time of night ?" 

•* It might be more to the purpose," said 
Selwyn, " if I were to ask you that question." 

A blush overspread Helen's ingenuous coun- 
tenance. It now struck her for the first time 
that her situation must appear, to say the least 
of it, very singular. 

She replied that feeling disinclined for sleep, 
she rambled out instead of retiring to rest. 

"At first,'- she continued, *' my intention was 
merely to walk two or three times round the 
garden, but presently, thinking that the lane 
and meadows beyond appeared much plea- 
santer, I opened the gate, and wandered to- 
wards the village. As I was going to turn 
Q 5 
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back, it strock me that I should like to see the 
old church by moonlight, and when I saw how 
romantic it looked, with the pale light stream- 
ing on its dark, ivy clad tower, I could not 
resist the temt>tation of entering the church- 
yard. After lingern^ there some time to 
watch the deep diadows thitt the trees and 
grave-stones flung upon the grass, I crossed 
the church-yard with the intention of clBnbing 
over the wall at the back of the church, which 
in that place is low ; and making a shoit cut 
home through the little wood thit skiits the 
banks of the Derwent, when to my great emr- 
prise I saw a figure by one of the giavcfs. The 
imperfect light, and the distance at which I 
was, prevented my recognising yoti. I was 
retiring hastily, when I heard your voice-^you 
know the rest'*, 

When she ceased speaking, Selwyn, in a 
grave though kind manner, represented to her 
the impropriety of wandering about alone late 
at night. 
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Helen replied by assurii^ hioi that there 
was Dot iixQ slightest danger in r^blipg u^at- 
tended, even in the middfe of thjB night, for 
the people of Ct^mbe^land wer^ bJI fo good and 
honest tb^t robberie^ were i;i^heafd pf ; and 
there \iras not ^ n^^r^er o^ reaped. 

" Besides," she added, " I am not in the 
least afraid; and I kiiow every rock, every 
tree, every turn of the road, for miles round, 
1^ well that I could find my way l^Undfolded, 
and therefore i^ is impos^ble for me eye^ to 
lose myself." 

Selwyn answered that not qqe qf these ar- 
guments altered the impropriety of the case, 
that she must in tl^js instance be guided by those 
wl^o were older ai^d more experience^ than 
herself; and concluded by strongly advising 
.her on ^p account to t£^e any mqre solitary 
walks by inoonlight. 

Had it been any other person, Helen would 
have laughed ^t thjs advice, but Selwyn 
spoke with . an air of seriousness that 
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entirely subdued her; she listened to him with 
deference and attention, and promised that 
she would profit by his admonitions. 

During this conversation they had been 
slowly proceeding towards Helen's home. 

Selwyn remembered, as he talked with her, 
the circumstances under which he had seen her 
before. Helen also recalled to mind that me- 
morable day when his brave conduct and pre- 
sence of mind had saved her and those dearest 
to her, from danger, perhaps from death ; but 
she was at a loss how to introduce the subject, 
and for some time both were silent. 

Presently they heard behind them the sound 
of a horse's hoof, and a gentleman on horse- 
back trotted briskly past them, then instantly 
reining in his steed, exclaimed, 

" Miss Leslie 1 Surely my eyes do not de- 
seive me. Yes, it is impossible to mistake 
that form. Good evening." 

" Good evening. Captain Gordon. This is 
an unexpected meeting." 
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** Indeed it is. T hoped to have had the 
pleasure of seeing you at Mrs, Miisgrove's to- 
night. We had a naost delightful party. Your 
presence was the only thing wanting." 

'' I am glad to hear it," answered Helen 
somewhat absently, for her attention was di- 
verted from Gordon by observing the strange 
eiFect that the sound of his voice appeared to 
have upon Selwyn. 

He started suddenly ; she felt the arm on 
which hers rested tremble, and he seemed to 
breathe with difficulty. 

'^ This is a beautiful night," pursued Cap- 
tain Gordon, after a short pause ; ^' the air so 
soft and balmy — ^all nature so hushed and 
tranquiL Quite the night for a moonlight 
stroll. Mr. Woodlands, I presume? Good 
evening, sir — forgive my not having recognised 
you before." 

" No," said Helen, " this is not Mr. Wood- 
lands — it is Mr. Selwyn." 

" Mr. Selwyn 1" repeated the Captain with 
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animfttioxL ** This is unexpected happiness. 
Sir, upon the strength of not having passed 
one day since you were first known to me by 
reputation, without ardently desiring the plea- 
sure of a personal acquaintance — on the 
strength of this, may I request to be intror 
dnoed to you T 

^ Captain Gordon — Air. Selwyn/' said 
Helen, thinking it incumbent on her to perforin 
the ceremony of introduction. 

Selwyn bowed, and as he did so bent an 
earnest and scrutinizing gaze upon the face of 
<jordon, who also regarded the young clergy- 
man with an air of mingled interest and curi- 
osity, as though he wece desirous to study the 
countenance of one of whom fame .spqke so 
highly. 

The moon, which bad before -been.partiitlly 
obscured by clouds, now shone more brightly, 
so that the features of all the party were dis- 
tinctly visible. The Captain remarked this 
circumstance. 
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^ See," said he, " the fair Queen of Night 
smiles upon our first meeting. I hail it as a 
happy omen of future friendship.'* 

He then made a thousand apologies for hav- 
ing at first addressed Selwyn as some one else, 
saying, that reftlly he ought to have known 
him again, after seeing him, though only once, 
in the pulpit, but that a gown tnade a great 
difierence, besieges, he was walking on the 
farthest side of Helen, and the light when he, 
Captain Gordon, first joined them, was very im- 
perfect, which facts would, he trusted, plead 
his excuse. 

Selwyn, who appeared to have recovered his 
self-possession, only replied to this long speech 
by another bow, and Gordon addressing Helen, 
again expressed his regret at not having seen 
her at Mrs. Musgrove's, and asked the reason 
of her absence. Helen told him that both 
Alice and her i)apa having been slightly indis- 
posed, they had declined the invitation. 

In answer to Helen's enquiry whether the 
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party was Dumerously attended, he enumerated 
the company present, and amongst others the 
Lutterworth family. 

" A terrible flirt, Lady Georgiana,'* he ob- 
served. " She seems to have her admirers, 
though she has but very small pretensions to 
beauty, selan moL A fine girl — nothing 
more. As to that little Lady Henrietta, she 
is absolutely plain ; but I really think she is a 
still greater coquette than her sister. Ob ! it 
was worth anything to see her airs and graces 
when she was dancing with Mr. Woodlands I 
Really girls in these days are taken to balls 
and parties so young, that they acquire the 
language and manners of women while yet 
mere children^ and are completely blaze before 
they are formally introduced to society as 
young ladies who are come out I How can we 
be surprised, these circumstances considered, 
that we no longer find in the generality of girls 
of seventeen or eighteen that charming sim- 
plicity of manners, and unhackneyed freshness 
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of ideas which are so delightful^ and which 
prevent our feeling the want of the polished 
grace, and high mental caltivation, that are not 
acquired till later in life.'* 

** I have often," rejoined Helen, *' heard my 
papa make a similar remark. In his youth, he 
says, the case was very different." 

*' Colonel Leslie," returned the Captain 
with an air of gallantry, ** has at all events 
taken good care that' his own daughter shall be 
a brilliant exception." 

He then addressed his conversation to Sel- 
wyn, asking him a variety of questions about 
the condition of the poor of Wildniere, the 
population, the churches of that place 
and of Camerton, and other matters con- 
nected with his profession, to all which Sel- 
wyn replied briefly, but with politeness. 

When within a short distance of Wildmere 
Hall they were met by Helen's father. 

'^ I have had the pleasure of accompanying 
Miss Leslie home/' said Selwyn, as Helen 
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bounded forward and placed her arm witbia 
ber father's. 

" Thank you, Mr; Sdvryn^" replied the 
ColoneL ^^ I should not have known she was 
pflaying truant^. had. notr Alice, anrprised at not 
finding her in her roomy ooma to. my study in 
some alarm, and—" 

^ Alice, papal 1 thought she had retired to 
rest long ago. I suppose she remained up 
reading) which she is as fbndof^doiog, instead of 
going to bed, as I am of running about out of 
dooia.'' 

*• Yott are a self-willed chUd," said Colonel. 
Leslie with a smile. '' I do not know what^. 1. 
shall do with you." 

^' Oh I papa, do youi not remember that I 
made a resolution never to be selfr willed again^" 

^' When waathat, my dear?^ demanded the 
Colonel, laughing.'* 

The conversation was here interrupted, by 
Captain Gordon, who bade them all goad 
night, adding as he bent down to ah^e hands 
with Helen, 
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*' You must allow" riie the honoi^ of acoWn-- 
panying you in your next moonlight exifti^sibfa, 
or I sh^ be jealous of Mr. Sfelwyn." 

Helen blushed and turned away: thfe'Cap-^ 
tain rode on, and muttered to hi w^felf, 

'* Walking by moonlight tke^^^tet^y With 
him!— is it p^sible tBfit' tte— "-tharti' they love 
each other? The'riierd' thottghf is^dl^traetlonif 
How earnestly he looked at me! By* Jove! 
it made me -feel amazingly une^fortable^fof a 
moment, but I braved it out admirably, and; 
now it is^over, ! aiin^ glad we havfe met, fof it 
is a most satisfactory test of my disguise, and^l 
lilay henceforth b'fe? perfectly easy on ttiaft^ sc6)'e. 
He a rival, a'nd a successful oiie^!-' continue 
thd Gajitainv grinding his teeth iercel^ to- 
gether. " Oh ! fotbid it fieaveii !'' 

Leaving Gordon to torment himself with 
ni^'w feal^s stiid j^ou^es, w'e cbrUst return to 
thfe group \^hom We left still liwgeririg' befoi<e 
the gate of Wildmere Hall, 

Captaiti Ooi^don is aii agife^slblb, idt^g^nt 
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man/' observed Colonel Leslie, " do you know 
binif Mr. Selwyn?"' 

** No,** replied Selwyn, " I never saw him 
until this evening. There is something in his 
voice that strongly reminds me of a person who 
-—who is now dead." 

*^ He has a remarkable but agreeable 
voice/* observed Helen, ^^ as well as manner 
of speaking.** 

'^ Yes he has,** said Selwyn, appearing to 
meditate. 

*^ And a slightly foreign accent,** remarked 
Helen. 

** Arising,** said her father, " from his hav- 
ing resided many years on the Continent." 

*' Another point of resemblance,** said Sel- 
wyn to himself, ^' but it is clear enough it 
cannot be him.'* 

After a little more conversation our hero 
bid his two companions good night, and they 
separated. 

Although exhausted by fatigue both of mind 
and body Selwyn could not sleep. Kestless 
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and fevered with excitement and over exertion 
he lay for several hours harassed by distressing 
thoughts which he in vain sought to banish 
from his mind. When at last he closed his 
eyes his slumbers were broken and uneasy, and 
his dreams strange and fearfiil. 

Morning dawned, and found him more worn 
and weary than when on the preceding even- 
ing he first sought his couch. He arose, how- 
ever, without delay, and made a few necessary 
preparations for his journey. 

When he set off to walk to the town from 
whence he was to start, it was so early that 
none of the farmer's family were stirring. To 
his surprise, the first object that met his view 
as he opened the door, was little Silvia, seated 
on the step, patiently watching for him. 

A bright smile lit up her pensive face as she 
presented him with the blue harebells she had 
gathered for him that morning, with the dew 
drops still hanging like gems on their beautiful 
and delicate petals ; but the smile faded into 
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expresaion of sadpess w.h^n sbo perceived bow 
illt.,^d languid, and low-spir^tpdhe seemed. 

" I am come to ^alk, wi^h you," ^he said, 
. taking his hand, ^* to prevent ypii from being 
dull and lonely, if I can." 

** You are very kii^d, my dj5ar chUd,*' re- 
plied Selwyn, *^ but I cannot allow you to ac- 
company me; the distance is too great; be- 
.. besides, yo^Timother mjght^be uneasy at your 
. absence.^' 

" Oh no,** rejoined the C^Udy ** I fre5[uently 
.n^nble out before she, is up, and. the town to 
wjiich you are going is oi^ly five .miles off; 
I have often walked farther than that, you 
know." 

"You forget that you would have to return, 
Silvia, and by yiourself |;oo. No, I cannot 
allow you .to, accompany. fne. I shall not be 
lonely, for Tom, the first acquaintance I made 
at Wildme^Ci is coming to carry iny portman- 
teau. Hark 1. 1 already hear him whistling in 
the lane yonder. , So^ good, bye, my d^ar child, 

I 1 
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take care of your mother and little Edwin 
whilst I am gone, and do not fret about me — 
think that I am well and happy, and that I 
shall soon, very soon return to you." 

She smiled, though a tear was on her cheek. 
He embraced her tenderly, and again bade her 
farewell, then tore himself away to proceed on 
his cheerless journey. 
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